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THE MIDDLE OF THE TERM. 


IPVHE middle of President CLEVELAND’s term has 

been naturally selected by the press as the oc- 
casion of comments upon the general course and 
achievement of the Administration, and the New 
York Tribune has published a long and detailed re 
view of its acts, going so far as to state that ‘* the 
President's own name” has been ‘tainted by the 
greed of his appointees.” This is, of course, a mere 
partisan fling, which could be effectually countered 
by the similar assertion that General GRANT’s name 
was tainted by the greed of the Republican Whiskey 
Ring. This is a kind of warfare which is rather dan- 
gerous for a party which held power from 1861 to 
1885. The weapon is a boomerang. It comes back, 
and shows the desire rather than the power of doing 
mischief to the foe. With this arraignment urged 
by Republican partisans against two years of a Dem- 
ocratic President, Governor FORAKER, at the late Re- 
publican dinner upon LINCOLN’s birthday, unrolled 
the glittering register of Republican service. It is 
a proud story; no party had ever a more resplendent 
record of services to the country and to human lib- 
erty. The Federal party and the Whig party and 
the Democratic party pale their ineffectual fires be- 
fore the lustre of the Republican party. But, it must 
have struck the more thoughtful of the applauding 
listeners that this speech rested the claim of the Re- 
publican party to the renewed confidence of the coun. 
try upon the men and the deeds of past years. Here 
is a Democratic President honestly and effectively 
maintaining all the good results that. were achieved 
during the long Republican ascendency, and here is 
the Republican orator crying with exultation, ‘‘ We 
emancipated the slaves; we kept the public faith; 
we saved the Union.” Amen,and amen, It is true. 
That was done, and nobody seeks to undo it. And 
now—what ? 

Did it occur to Governor FORAKER and his applaud- 
ing hearers to ask why a party of such illustrious 
deeds, which performed inestimable services to the 
country and to mankind, so swiftly lost the confi- 
dence of the country and fell from power? The 
Tribune's story of the CLEVELAND administration is 
all darkness. Governor FoRAKER’S history of the 
Republican party is all light. Why did an intelli- 
gent and patriotic country take the risk of the change ? 
Why, with the enormous advantage on the part of 
the Republican party and the total discredit of the 
Democratic party, did the Republicans lose the ad- 
ministration, and the country elect a Democratic Pre- 
sident in 1884? Governor FORAKER'’s reply and that 
of his audience would be undoubtedly that the trea- 
cherous Mugwumps stabbed the party in the back. 
That is the after-dinner way of saying that a large body 
of Republicans did not support the party candidate 
at the last election. But it does not answer the ques- 
tion why did a large body of Republicans, perhaps as 
old and as devoted and as patriotic as Governor For- 
AKER or any other orator or guest at the feast, refuse 
to support the candidate? Disappointment, envy, 
ambition, the ‘‘sore head,” ‘‘ natural cussedness,” 
spite, silliness—all such reasons may be conceded to 
have influenced some of them; but what did the 
movement mean? What light did it throw upon 
the condition and tendencies of the party? What 
moved Republican veterans and young men of Re- 
publican training, casting their first Presidential vote, 
to oppose the success of the nomination of this par- 
ty of the magnificent and incomparable tradition ? 
Wiat kept them perfectly calm and steady under a 
storm of iies and blackguardism such as only candi- 
dates themselves usually encounter? and what made 
their protest and their course successful ? 

Now that the enthusiasm is hushed and the elo- 
quence silent—iu fact, now that it is after dinner, and 
that half of the administration from which general 
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disaster was predicted ends amid general approval and 
the total discredit of the dismal prophecies, these 
questions are timely and well worthy serious medita- 
tion. It is after dinner, and it is well to muse a lit- 
tle while the fire of the cigar burns. The situation 
next year will be essentially different from that of 
1884. The apprehension of disaster in the event of 
Republican defeat, as we have often said, is wholly 
gone. Many of the Republican seceders of ’84 are 
unlikely to return. A host of young voters who, ex- 
cept for that year, would naturally vote with the Re- 
publicans, would unquestionably support Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND against any Republican candidate. In the ab- 
sence of definite issues dividing the parties, the per- 
sonality of candidates becomes of the highest impor- 
tance. As Mr. JOHN J. O'BRIEN is reported to have 
said last week, the number of citizens who in the pre- 
sent situation vote for persons rather than parties is 
largely increased. It is obvious that party strength 
alone will not decide the election. ‘*The remnant” 
of all kinds holds the balance of power. The glow- 
ing speech of Governor FORAKER has hardly set the 
tune for stump-oratory that will win votes. The de- 
tailed arraignment of the Tribune cannot overbear 
the general conviction that, with all failures and mis- 
takes, the President's course has been honest and pa- 
triotic and beneficial. During the two years of the 
administration, if the President has been on trial, so 
has the Republican opposition, and he would be a 
hardy man who should say that the character and 
course of that opposition have tended to regain the 
national confidence which was lost. This is the situ- 
ation with which the politicians must deal. Under 
the circumstances, Republican reliance upon Irish 
votes to elect an objectionable candidate would not 
seem to bea wise policy. The true party policy would 
be the selection of candidates who, so far as charac- 
ters and names would serve, should be the earnest 
that the public welfare would be more surely pro- 
moted by them than by their opponents. This, in- 
deed, might not avail. But no other course certain- 
ly would be so likely to regain public confidence and 
support. ; 


a 


BEECHER. 


Ir was a blithe but stormy life which ended in the 
death of HENRY WARD BEECHER. Happily for his 
kindred and for the public feeling, it was the death 
that he desired. There was no lingering decay, no 
slow and sad extinction, but the exuberant vitality 
was spent at once, the brightly burning flame was 
suddenly blown out. At the moment of his death 
he was the greatest preacher of the English-speaking 
race, and there have been few greater in its annals. 
He was also when he died the most popular and ef- 
fective of American orators, and his voice was in- 
stinctively tuned in the right key for every good 
cause. His last public address was delivered, within 
the week in which he was stricken, in favor of the 
high license bill. He was ‘‘a temperance man”; he 
had been generally ‘‘a total abstinent”; but he saw 
with the general intelligent opinion of the commu- 
nity that the cause of temperance here and now could 
be best served by high license. This was a striking il- 
Justration of his good sense and of that ready sympa- 
thy which was generally in accord with the best opin- 
ion around him. Indeed, the average good sense, the 
humane impulse, the moral sentiment of the country, 
found its voice in him. His national pride was 
stirred by the consciousness that the American repub- 
lic was ** the reign of the common people.” The peo- 
ple heard him gladly, because he was a sturdy, strong, 
inspiring preacher, not of theological doctrines, but 
of righteousness of life. 

It was characteristic of the contest in which he was 
always engaged that while he lay unconscious in his 
last moments the Congregational ministers of Chi- 
cago could not agree to send a word of sympathy to 
Mrs. BEECHER, because they did not like some of Mr. 
BEECHER’S theological views. The aversion was nat- 
ural, because the whole influence of his preaching 
exalted life above doctrine, aud insisted upon prac- 
tice rather than profession. It was inevitable that 
such a man should be eager and foremost in the great 
moral debate which enveloped American politics, and 
when he was yet a young man, and had just taken 
charge of Plymouth Church, he became one of the 
most powerful of antislavery clergymen. 
at the West he had taken his position, and he was 
one day at a meeting of the Antislavery Society in 
the old Tabernacle, where ISAIAH RYNDERS was blus- 
tering and bullying and trampling upon the right of 
free speech. The tumult was greater than usual, and 
the manly soul of BEECHER burned with scorn at the 
invasion of fundamental American rights, which the 
city authorities were unable, or, more accurately, un- 
willing, to protect. As the meeting was practically 
broken up, BEECHER arose, and saying that while he 
did not wholly accept the views or methods of the so- 
ciety, he believed in free speech, and he invited the 
meeting across the river to Plymouth Church. There 
in the evening, or the next day, it assembled, and after 
reiterating the grounds upon which he had offered 
the church, BEECHER listened to a speech from WeEn- 
DELL PiiLLiPs, and at its close shook his hand heart- 
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ily, and from that time he was practically but incor- 
rectly identified with the abolitionists, because he 
never accepted their view of the Constitution or of 
political duty. 

Such a man was naturally among the earliest Re- 
publicans, and from the FREMONT campaign in 1856 
to that of CLEVELAND in 1884 there was no more pop- 
ular or effective political orator in the country. The 
same temperament that made him powerful in the 
pulpit gave him equal power upon the platform. 
The manly heartiness, the genial optimism, the rol- 
licking humor, the pathetic appeal, the earnest con- 
viction, the felicity of illustration, the play of im- 
agination, the affluence of phrase, the overflowing 
vitality, charmed and electrified the crowd, and cer- 
tified the natural orator. There was sometimes,doubt- 
less, a shock to refined sensibility, an outrage upon 
good taste, a defect in logic, an extravagance of state- 
ment, a sentimental strain, but in the great foaming 
and bubbling current of his speech, when at his best, 
these were little regarded, and the interest was fixed 
upon undoubted genius. With his elastic tempera- 
ment,and vigorous health,and strong frame,and teem- 
ing mind, it is not surprising that his industry and va- 
ried activity were remarkable. “He was not a scholar, 
but he was a general reader, and a constant and 
shrewd observer of lifeand men. He was fond both 
of the country and the city. His illustrations in 
speech and sermon were singularly apt, fresh, and 
breezy, the result of his own experience and know- 
ledge, and not drawn from books. He was equally at 
home in feeling with the student and the street Arab, 
and both of them saw and felt in him something to ad- 
mire. He wrote constantly and copiously. But his 
writing lacked literary form, and it is probably not a 
permanent addition to literature. His characteristic 
mode of expression was oratory. That was the form 
of his genius. That power, with his nature and tem- . 
perament,made him a signal force in his country and 
his time. When he died he was probably the most 
familiar and generally interesting American citizen. 
Such a man, indeed, who hits hard and takes his own 
course, and sometimes shocks and offends, undoubt- 
edly excites strong hostility. This was true of his 
public activity, but there was also a tragical cloud 
which settled upon his private life at one time, which 
cannot be forgotten in any general sketch of his ca- 
reer. * But in the history of this generation in Amer- 
ica, this 

“Crowded hour of glorious life,” 
BEECHER has been among the chief leaders, a true 
tribune of the people, loyal always to the most gen- 
erous hope and thought and effort, and he dies as he 
would have died, with all his force unabated, and upon 
the field of battle. 





THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


CONGRESS having preferred the EDMUNDS retalia- 
tion bill to that of Mr. BELMONT, the President is now 
empowered at his discretion to do to Canadian fishing 
vessels as they do to ours. This, however, is no set- 
tlement of the question. If Canada should yield to 
pressure, the ill feeling would. remain, and the old 
trouble would presently recur as it has recurred in the 
past. It is at a timely moment, therefore, that Mr. 
Jay’s pamphlet letter to Senator EvaRTs appears, dis- 
cussing the whole question fully, calmly, and effec- 
tively, and proposing the abrogation of the convention 
of 1818, with a view to the adjustment of the difficulty 
by negotiation, and the final security of the rights 
and liberties defined in the treaty of 1783. Lord 
ROsEBERY, the late British Foreign Secretary, pro- 
posed a frank and friendly consideration of the sub- 
ject, and a possible revision of the treaty of 1818. It 
is agreed by Mr. BayarRD and Lord RosEBERY, and by 
Mr. PHELPs and Lord SaLisBurRY, that the decision of 
the dispute depends upon the interpretation of that 
treaty. Retaliation to enforce our view of the treaty, 
as Mr. Jay suggests, would dispose our English breth- 
ren to fight rather than argue, precisely as the same 
course would dispose us. When, therefore, it was 
decided to retaliate, it would have been wise to state 
at the same time how we would like permanently to 
secure our rights. 

That we have a right to abrogate the treaty, and 
that our rights defined and guaranteed by the treaty 
of 1783 were not lost by the war of 1812, Mr. Jay for- 
cibly maintains, and he shows clearly that while it is 
for every reason desirable that the disposition of the 
fisheries convention of 1818 should be made by mu- 
tual consent, yet if Great Britain should refuse to take 
common action, our abrogation of the first article 
‘would revive in full force the third article of the 
treaty of peace in 1783,” which gives to the people 
of the United States the right to take fish on the 
Banks of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and at all other places in the sea where the in- 
habitants of both countries have been accustomed to 
fish, and to dry and cure in any of the unsettled bays, 
harbors, and creeks, but at settlements only by pre- 
vious agreement. Mr. Jay presents a concise and ad- 
mirable sketch of the history of the fisheries, especial- 
ly in respect of the treaty of 1783, of which he has 
heretofore made a comprehensive and elaborate stud y. 
By that treaty the article on the fisheries was made 
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‘‘fundamental, permanent, and enduring,” and its ac- 
ceptance by Great Britain was a condition of the 
peace. That a war like the war of 1812 does not ex- 
tinguish treaties and annul the rights recognized by 
them, Mr. Jay establishes by incontestable authori- 
ties. 

The House at the last moment passed the retalia- 
tion bill in the form adopted by the Senate. The sub- 
ject is now committed to the action of the President 
and of the State Department. But the appearance of 
the pamphlet amply and temperately reviewing the 


whole subject, and expressing, as it unquestionably 


does, a view of the question which is very generally 
held in this country, will be of great service to the 
President in his exercise of the authority intrusted to 
him by the bill, and to the Secretary of State in his 
correspondence. It will have the further good effect 
of apprising the British government that there is a 
serious misunderstanding which cannot be adjusted 
by dogged persistence in enforcing the view of either 
side, and yet that there is an intelligent and control- 
ling American opinion upon the subject which is not 
merely ‘‘tail-twisting” and ‘‘bumptious,” but both 
reasonable and resolute. It is not a difference which 
either country wishes to settle by war, but which nev- 
ertheless must be settled. The opportunity to revise 
and adjust the whole controversy by friendly nego- 
tiation is one which Secretary BAYARD will undoubt- 
edly improve. 





ANOTHER KIND OF PENSION BILL. 


On the 19th of January Senator HAMPTON, of South 
Carolina, introduced, as he stated, by request, but with 
no expression of approval, a bill providing that any 
person who has served for forty-five years or longer 
in the civil employment of the United States may, at 
the discretion of the head of the department in which 
he serves, be placed upon the civil service retired list, 
and be paid thereafter for life three-fourths of the 
salary which he was receiving when retired. The 


bill further provides that any person who has served | 


thirty-eight years continuously may ask to be retired 
upon two-thirds of his salary; or if he have served 
continuously for thirty years, and is then, in the opin- 
ion of the head of the department, incompetent from 
sickness or injury not the result of misconduct, he 
may be retired upon one-half of his salary. The bill 
further provides that nobody shall be promoted, in 
anticipation of his retirement, in order to secure a 
larger retiring pension. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Civil Ser- 
vice, and it is not surprising that it was not favorably 
reported. The amount of nioney which it would take 
from the Treasury would be very small, for the num- 
ber of men who have served continuously for forty- 
five or thirty-eight vears is inconsiderable. But how- 
ever this may be, the feeling against a civil service 


pension in this country is very strong, and it will not _ 


be readily removed, although the principle of a pen- 
sion for a certain period of public service is the same, 
whatever may be the branch of the service. . A pen- 
-sion is both a reward and an inducement. It leads 
fit men to offer themselves for employment at a mod- 
erate salary, when continuous service is assured by 
merit, because it secures a provision for old age. The 
comparative favor with which military pensions are 
regarded arises from the consideration that the sol- 
dier exposes himself to separation from home, to the 
hardships of military life, and to the chances of 
wounds and death in the ordinary course of duty. 
On the other hand, the civil service is viewed as ‘‘a 
soft thing,” requiring shorter hours of labor under 
pleasant conditions, which enable the employé to live 
at home. But none the less a man who is incapaci- 
tated by age in the service of his country in a depart- 
ment has nothing but the poor-house before him if he 
is dismissed for incompetency. ‘‘ That man is of no 
use as a clerk,” says the head of a department; ‘‘ but 
he is seventy years old, and I shall not turn him out 
to starve.” 

In a properly constituted civil service there would 
be a reasonable pension system, as there is in the 
army and navy. When a man comes to be seventy 
years old, after a life laboriously and efficiently spent 
at his desk or in the routine of civil duty for his coun- 
try, public opinion will presently authorize his retir- 
ing pension, as it is granted by great corporations and 
business houses to their old and worthy servants. 
The principles of good service are always the same. 
When a man knows that continuance, promotion, 
and final provision depend upon fidelity, industry, 
and efficiency, his work will be well done. But when 
he knows that fidelity and industry, however great, 
will not save him if the party character of the admin- 
istration changes, he will be very sure to *‘ look out for 
number one,” and make hay while the sun shines. 





CONGRESSMAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires whether “ Congressman” is a 
proper title by which to describe a Representative in Con- 
gress. The answer is short and easy. It is contained in 
the first section of the first article of the Constitution: 
“ All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate aud House of Representatives.” WEBSTER there- 
fore properly defines “Congressman” as a member of the 


‘given to it. 
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United States Congress. It is therefore a proper word by 
which to describe a member of the House of Representa- 
tives or of the Senate. But it is not a proper word by 
which to distinguish a Representative from a Senator. 

That, however, is the significance which is now usually 
Indeed, the term “Congressman” has largely 
displaced the proper phrase, “ Representative in Congress” ; 
and although an awkward and incorrect word for the pur- 
pose, it is a little shorter and less stately than the proper 
phrase, and is gradually, or rapidly, acquiring the authori- 
ty of general usage. 

We suggest to our correspondent, however, not to yield, 
but to insist upon calling a Senator by his proper title, 
and upon treating a Representative with the same courte- 
sy. He might even ask any one who misuses the word 
whether he refers to a Senator or a Representative; and 
if his interlocutor pleads general usage, he can retort that 
it is bad usage, like that of calling a Minister of the United 
States an Ambassador. 





MR. REED NODS. 


Mr. REED, the Republican leader of the late House of 
Representatives, does not seem to be very happy in sneer- 
ing at the Presidential succession bill passed by the last 
Congress as giving the President a power of attorney to 
choose his successors, and substituting the possibility of 
BayaRD for the possibility of SHERMAN; and at the Presi- 
dential count bill ag providing for a contingency which is 
as liable to happen again as lightning to strike twice in 
the same place. 

Mr. REED cannot be supposed to think seriously that if 


this country has just chosen a Chief Executive, his death - 


should reverse the popular decision, and intrust the ad- 
ministration to hands which the national will had just de- 
clared should not hold it. That was the palpable ab- 
surdity which the succession bill corrected. It was not,as 
Mr. REED evidently supposes, a bill showing the preference 
of the Republican Senate for Mr. BAYARD rather than Mr. 
‘SHERMAN as President. Senator Hoar, who was the able 
champion of the bilt,is neither a Democrat nor a Mug- 
wump, but in this instance he was a sound, constitutional, 
patriotic statesman; and that the Republican majority of 
the Senate did not share Mr. REED’s contempt for the bill 
is one of its titles to public favor. 

The intelligent public opinion of the country, as mani- 
fested in the leading press of all parties, differs with Mr. 
REED upon the electoral count bill, having discovered 
by experience, as the chief commentators upon the Con- 
stitution have pointed out, that the chief danger to our 
whole system of government lay in the omission to provide 
precisely for counting the electoral vote. Ten years ago 
that omission brought the country to the verge of civil war. 
The country bas vow had the good sense to supply so dan- 
gerous an omission. Prodigious statesmanship! sneers Mr. 
REED, as if lightning would ever strike twice in the same 
place! The passage of both these bills was a patriotic ser- 
vice, because they required the assent of both parties and 
of the Democratic President. They are two of the wisest 
acts of the late Congress. Mr. REED is an able man and a 
skilful Parliamentary leader, but even Homer will nod. 





THE CALAMITY ON THE ELEVATED ROAD. 


Ir the account of the late loss of life upon the elevated 
railroad in New York be correct, there would seem to he no 
doubt that it was due to culpable negligence upon the part 
of the managers of the road. Nothing was more certain 
than that a fire might occur which would block the track 
and require stopping the trains. Any accident to the loco- 
motive or to the cars, which might happen at any time, 
would produce the same result. The most ordinary fore- 
sight should have made provision for such contingencies. 
But no provision was made. 

It is obvious that there should be plenty of space for a 
foot-path protected by a hand-rail by the side of the track, 
not only for the safety of passengers caught in a disabled 
train between stations, but also for the employés of the 
roxud. And whenever, for any reason, the road is blocked, 
the fact should be at once telegraphed to every station, and 
the gates closed to the public, with a statement of the rea- 
sons. These are the simplest and most obvious provisions, 
and it is to the failure to adopt them that the loss of life 
was due. ; 

The passengers were in great part workmen who might 
lose their places by delay in reaching the shop. They 
would prefer to take the risk of clambering back to a sta- 
tion. To say that they did not obey the conductors, and 
remain in the cars, is foolish. They would have put aside 
the conductors if they had opposed their exit, and the com- 
pany cannot pretend that it is the duty of passengers in a 
block of the road to sit quietly until the obstruction is re- 
moved. The company is bound to provide all simple, ob- 
vious, and necessary means of safely reaching the stations 
or the ground whenever there is serious delay. This is an- 
other illustration of the necessity of legal compulsion to 
secure from railroad companies proper regard for the safety 
and convenience of passengers. The correspondent who 
writes us that self-interest will lead the roads to provide 
properly for heating and lighting the cars has yet to learn 
the wisdom of the farmers femark that in extreme cases 
the toe of the boot is a great aid to moral suasion. 





TAMING THE SHREW. 


In producing the Taming of the Shrew with such brilliancy 
and completeness Mr. DALY is a public benefactor, and the 
spectator of the delightful performance can only regret that 
SHAKESPEARE himself did not see it. There is not a dall 
moment. The playing throughout is prompt, spirited, in- 
telligent, and of a singular uniformity of excellence. The 
sympathy of the audience is secured from the opening and 
retained tothe end, and nothing so thoughtful and thorough 
and satisfactory in the presentation of a Shakespearian 
drama has been seen since HENRY IrviING’s Merchant of 
Venice. 

The Induction is managed with skill, and gives, as was 
intended, a certain zest to the play. The sceue of Sly’s 
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awakening in the lord’s chamber is capitally done by Mr. 
GILBERT, who is the chief figure, and by the retainers, whose 
automatic subservience is very amusing. The briskness 
and gayety with which the comedy itself proceeds are its 
very atmosphere, and it is not easy to suppose a more fin- 
ished or effective representation. Miss REHAN’s Kate is ad- 
mirable; the character is simple and definite, and requires 
of an accomplished and intelligent actress only a certain 
grace and charm to make petulance sparkling and temper 
not repulsive, which she fully supplies. Mr. Drew is a 
spirited and consistent Petruchio, but, with all his excel- 
lence, leaves still a certain touch of comedy to be desired. 

The last scene, studied in its effects from PauL VERo- 
NESE’s Venetian feasts, is one of the prettiest ever seen 
here. BuisHop’s “Should he upbraid?” sung by the chorus 
in the gallery above the revellers, is very charming; but 
the total taming of Kate, which is illustrated in this scene, 
must be appalling to those Kates who renounce with ardor 
the “obey” in the marriage service. This impression, how- 
ever, is happily removed by the manly surrender of the 
Lord Petruchio on his bended knee to the Lady Katharina, 
whom he loves and acknowledges, not as lesser man, nor as 
idol, nor as doll, but as “nobly planned” as he. The play 
ends and the curtain falls amid the lingering cadences of 
the singing voices, and no hearer wonders, as he turns from 
the delightful evening, that the play is approaching its sev- 
enty-fifth performance. 





PERSONAL. 


Onr of the librarians of the Mercantile Library in this city was 
asked the other day, “ What book in this library is the most pop- 
ular?” He replied: “‘ Ben-Hur. For the last year and a half it 
has been called for oftener than any other book we have.” 

—lIn his earlier years the late Professor E. L. Youmans was 
very fond of rare roast beef; but on one occasion Professor 
Acassiz told him that trichine were as liable to be found in beef as 
in pork, and that the only way to avoid the risk of eating them 
was to have one’s meat thoroughly cooked. Always afterward 
Professor Youmans insisted upon having his beef “ well done.” 

—A dramatic conception of the attack of the British troops on 
the fortifications of Tel-el-Kebir, in Egypt, under General Wotsk- 


LEY, has been placed on exhibition at the galleries of M. Knoxp- 


Ler & Co. Itis a large oil-painting by the lamented De Nevvitte, 
himself a brave soldier in the Franco-German war. 

—The hall and picture-gallery of the A. T. Srswart marble man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue have been on exhibition recently to those 
.who desired to see the more important pieces of sculpture in the 
dead merchant’s collection ; and the magnificent marble staircase, 
a copy of an original in an Italian palace, has attracted as much 
attention as the statuary itself. Within the gailery many large 
oil-paintings are still hanging, for which there was no room in the 
American Art Galleries, where the principal works are on public 
exhibition. The familiar features of Mr. Surrn, for many years 
the major-domo of the establishment, were missed, and a hundred 
anecdotes of Mr. Srewaarr’s relations with the artists who con- 
tributed to his collection remained untold, Mr. Smrrn having re- . 
cently been killed by a street car. 

—Mr. Cuarves De Kay, as master of ceremonies at the recent La- 
dies’ Reception of the Fencers’ Club, reminded the guests that, as 
only a coward would attack a woman, a slight knowledge of fen- 
cing might enable them to put to flight any brute who should play 
the ruffian with them. Examples of the classic, the modern Itai- 
ian, and the Captain Nicoxas styles of fencing were then given by 
members of the club, amid applause from three hundred delicate- 
ly gloved hands. The interest of the occasion was heightened by 
the fact that some of the ladies present had accepted the club's 
invitation to fence three times a week under Captain Nicotas's 
instruction. Fashionable society was well represented. 

—Joun Brown, Jun., son of “ Joun Brown of Harper's Ferry,” 
sent to Major Henry E. Youna, of Charleston, South Carolina, a 
money-order for five dollars for the relief of the sufferers by the 
earthquakes. The money was received in the spirit in which it 
was given, and the Charleston News, in recording the incident, 
said, “‘‘ Joun Brown’s soul is marching on,’ but it is marching to 
the music of a united and indestructible Union.” 

—The new President of Iowa College, at Grinnell, Iowa, is a 
bright young preacher, the Rev. George A. Garks, for six years 
pastor of the Congregational church at Upper Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. In his letter resigning his pastoral charge Mr. Garxs said: 
“Here is my only home since I left that of my childhood. A 
pleasanter home I can never have. If you desire me to go away, 
you have charming methods of concealing that desire. Then why 
doI go? It is to vastly harder work, to responsibilities more nu- 
merous and heavier. But I go by application of the principle 
which I have tried faithfully to preach to you always—Life is 
given us for service.” 

—Much interest was excited in Europe by a recent article in 
Harper’s MaGazinx on the town of Pullman, Illinois, where twen- 
ty-five hundred men in the parlor-car works have been established 
inacolony. We note that King Humpert has decorated Mr. George 
M. Putian, the founder of the town, with the order of Italian 
knighthood. 

—Since the dilettanti, the poets, and the artists have taken to 
the giving of readings in Boston, the actors have decided to follow 
suit, and Miss Maipa Craicen, Mr. E. H. Vanperrxit, and Mr. 
ARTHUR Fatxanp, all of the Museum Company, announce courses 
to be given during the spring. , 

—Rev. Dr. James Frekman Crarke has just had an inkling of 
certain posthumous results. A report that he was dead reached 
Boston from New York in the middle of the night, and between 
two and four o’clock in the morning a full adildees reporters 
had found out his residence in the rural suburb Jamaica Plain, 
and had routed up his.family to get the particulars. . 

—‘* Long Joun” Wentworth, the oldest living ex-Mayor of Chi- 
cago, celebrated his seventy-second birthday March 5: He is 
nearly seven feet tall, weighs 280 pounds, and is a millionaire. 

—Colonel Wittiam Utvey, who died recently in Racine, a sub- 
urb of Chicago, was in command of a Wisconsin regiment during 
the early part of the war, and sent North a refugee negro boy 
some months before the Emancipation Proclamation was issued. 
The owner of the slave sued Colonel Uttry, after the war was over, 
and recovered $1000 damages. The judgment was satisfied, and 
several years later the government made good the loss, the money 
being paid nearly ten years after the Emancipation Proclamation. 

—Mr. Groxce H. Coruiss, the great engine-builder, was at thirty- 
five years old proprietor of a general “store” in a New York town. 
His first attempt at invention was made at that time, with a view 
to constructing a machine for sewing shoes. He was not success- 
ful with it, but began to study mechanics and drawing in a system- 
atic manner. He soon: decided to give up business, and accepted 
a position as draughtsman for a firm of machinists in Providence. 
There he developed his talent, made some profitable inventions, 
and in a few years established the immense works which in his 
hale old age he still directs and provides with its best and most 
practical designs. , 
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MARIA’S LEGACY. 


Wuen Maria Hobbs got her legacy she was a 
poor, dead-alive, married drudge of five-and-thirty ; 
and Maria’s first thought was, “Oh, why didn’t it 
come fifteen years ago?” But she pretty soon 
found out what most people t money is 
equally acceptable one time as another. 

Maria Jessup hed been reputed the best girl, 
a 


himself to taking care of a certain section of the 
village tavern porch until his death, which oc- 
curred shortly after. Mrs. Jessup was a natural- 
horn incapable ; and so were half a dozen bro- 
thers and sisters of Maria’s, who dropped out of 
life before they reached middle from chronic 
inability to hold on. When they fell ill they 
hadn’t energy enough to get well, and so they 
died. Maria was the flower of the flock, and her 
persistent efforts to keep the home of a 
to the Jevel of respectability induced old Mrs. 
Hobbs to foment the match between her son 
Jake aud Maria. Jake was, strange to say, the 
match of the village. He owned a farm, and had 
money in bank besides, and was the only child of 
the widow Hobbs, who had as much again as 
Jake. Mrs. Hobbs was not a popular character 
in the vi : 86 much so that when she became 
bedridden she suffered for want of company; for 
those who wanted to visit the widow Hobbs she 
wouldn’t allow, and those whom the widow Hobbs 
wished to visit her wouldn't come, After having 
tried every shade and variety of the “gal” genus 
in Compton Elms, Mis. Hobbs at last found one 
to her mind in Maria Jessup. Maria’s meekness, 
docility, and neatness were something marvellous, 
particularly in a Jessup; but Mrs. Hobbs saw 
that if she wanted Maria’s services always, she 
would have to hold her by some bond stronger 
than that of her serving- maid, for-no human 
being, not even the defunct Mr. Hobbs, had ever 
been able to stand Mrs. Hobbs’s temper for more 
than six months consecutively. There was one 
exception—Jake. She had begun early with him, 
and really made the only effort of her life at get- 
ting along, to live peaceably with him; and Jake 
being a fellow of imperturbable good-humor, and, 
likewise, not much at home, it was comparative- 
ly easy to live on terms with him. Moreover, as 
Jake was the only human being Mrs. Hobbs had 
ever cared a pin about, so Jake at heart loved his 
mother, and, stranger yet, she had great influence 
over him. The widow Hobbs, in spite of her 


temper and her peculiarities, had a vein of strong - 


sense which enabled her to maintain a certain 
ascendency over Jake. 

It was natural for a girl like Maria Jessup to 
keep any kind of a home she could; but the wid- 
ow Hobbs soon found out even Maria’s patience 
would have succumbed, like that of all of her 
preceding “gals,” if it had not been for Jake. 
Maria was dead in love with Jake, and Jake 
cared no more for Maria than he did for the 
kitchen knife. He was a tall, handsome, athletic 
fellow, great ata turkey-shooting match, famous at 
trials of strength, matchless at breaking colts, and 
with a very good idea of how to enjoy life after his 
own ideal. Mrs. Hobbs. groaned when she re- 
flected upon the kind of wife Jake would one 
day bring home to her. At last the brilliant idea 
occurred to her of making up a match between 
Jake and Maria, so that she might keep that 
faithful slave in bondage forever. Of course 
she weighed the pros und cons. Mrs. Hobbs was 
not a woman to go off half cocked; but taking 
the fact of Maria’s bread and coffee, and scrub- 
bing capacity, and her ability to rab Mrs. Hobbs’s 
rheumatic back for two hours at a stretch, and 
to walk about a hundred miles a day between 
Mrs. Hobbs’s bedroom and the kitchen dresser, 
Mrs. Hobbs concluded it might possibly be well 
for Jacob, and certainly be best for herself, that 
Maria Jessup should be the future Mrs. Jake 
Hobbs. So one night Maria was permitted to go 
to bed at midnight, for a wonder, and Jake hap- 
pening to return from one of his nocturnal frol- 
ics about the same time, Mrs. Hobbs called him 
to her bedside from the kitchen, where he was 
warming himself. 

“Jacob,” said the widow, feebly, “I want ter 
talk to you about sumpin’.” 

“ All right, mother,” responded Jake, dutifully, 
and wishing he was back in the kitchen. 

“ Jacob,” continued the old lady, “I ain’t go- 
ing to be here long. My time’s almost run out,” 

“You've been saying that for the last twenty 
year, mother,” said Jake, not unkindly, “and here 
you are now.” 

“Bat I’m twenty year older; and, Jake, I’ve 
been a-worryin’ about your gittin’ married. Jake, 
you ought to git married.” This was something 
that was so unlike what Jake had been led to 
expect that he sat down in a chair, overcome with 
surprise. “ And, Jake, you oughtn’t ter bring one 
o’ them highty-tighty upsettin’ gals here ter gal- 
livant around and torment your poor old mother 
to death.” 

“Seems to me,” said Jake, who was not defi- 
cient in keenness, “ all of ’em is highty-tighty and 
upsettin’.” 

“I know one that ain’t; that’s Maria Jessup. 
I don’t know how I'd git along without Maria. 
She’s a good-lookin’ gal too—fur a Jessup.” 


Jake paused. The idea was distasteful to him. 


He did not care about the Jessup connection. “I 
don’t like her people,” he said, presently. 

“Course you don’t.- Who ever liked them Jes- 
sups? But, Jake, that’s a very good reason for 
takin’ Maria. Any other gal ’d want her folks 
here, and we’a be jest overrun with ‘em. But 
Maria’s as meek as a mouse, and since her father 
and mother is dead, and her brothers and sisters 
is all growed up, you could shet the door in their 
faces.” 

**Good-night, mother,” said Jake, walking off. 


. game; and 


The ice being broken, Mrs. Hobbs did the rest. 
fusillade. Then Jake 


very high ideal of and when he saw her 
ml a eee ens in those days Maria 
was from a vari- 


pressed it. 

a desire for a life, and to secure his mother’s 
comfort and own, and the weakest was im- 
pelling affection. As for poor Maria, she was 


so dazzled by the prospects opening 
before her at rs. Jake Hobbs that she 
almost forgot to say thank you when Jake an- 


Jake was fond of going : and never miss- 
ed a dance, far or near. But it was obviously 


Maria with her, it ended by Jake’s going alone. 
Jake himself knew enough of public opinion, and 
liked his wife quite well enough, to take her with 
him, but, as the case often is, from a dim and 
mistaken chivalrous instinct, he considered h.s 
mother always first. Maria would have been glad 
to have consoled herself by spending the long 
evenings reading, for which she had a decided 
taste. But Mother Hobbs held the same opinion 
of a circulating library that Sir Anthony Absolute 
did, as “an evergreen tree of diabolical know- 
ledge,” so that amusement was made as rare and 
as uncomfortable as Mother Hobbs could make 
it; and Mother Hobbt’s abilities in that line were 
simply immense. With everything it was the 
Maria, being the most uncomplain- 
ing creature on earth, accepted her lot silently. 
Jake’s careless kindness did but little to amelio- 
rate her condition, but that slight kindness she 
treasured so highly that she would have endured 
half a dozen Widow Hobbses all at once rather 
than risk the loss of the man she loved with the 
one wage emotion of a rather negative character. 

Fate, s it, had at last relented when a 
little girl came. But in six months the tiny thing 
faded and died, and Maria Hobbs was once more 
a childless woman. The widow Hobbs did not 
fail to impress upon her this misfortune, and the 
extreme improbability that Jake would find his 
home agreeable, or even endurable, without chil- 
dren to lighten it. True it was that during the 
six months of the baby’s life she had almost 
convinced Maria that Jake would be driven to 
take up his permanent abode at the village tav- 
ern on account of the noise and trouble the baby 
occasioned. Like its mother, it was uncommonly 
quiet and patient, and so far from driving Jake 


away, rather beguiled him to stay at home; and 
he and the baby had in to develop mutual 
sentiments of respect affection, when, owing 


to Maria’s cruelty and indifference—according to 
Mother Hobbs—the little girl was taken away. 

Maria smothered her grief, as she did every- 
thing else, and went about quietly with a broken 
heart. 

Then there came another trouble. Right across 
the way lived Mrs. Brewer, a handsome young 
widow, the belle and heiress of Compton Elms. 
Jake took to spending his evenings at Mrs. Brew- 
er’s. He looked a little sheepish when he came 
in at twelve o’clock at night, and found Maria 
doing the very things other women do at twelve 
o'clock in the day, because Mother Hobbs never 
gave her a moment to do anything for herself 
until midnight. He sometimes wondered how 
she kept things so nice, and found his expenses, 
instead of increasing, rather decreased, after his 
marriage, while his comfort perceptibly increased. 
For this he was mildly grateful. 

Mrs. Hobbs, of course, teased Maria about the 
Brewer matter. 

“Jake seems ter like that widder mightily. 
Maria, why don’t you notice her, and try to do like 
her?” Mrs. Hobbs would ask. But at a certain 
point the worm turned. 

“Mother,” said Maria, standing up, white as a 
sheet, while her meek eyes took on a look no hu- 
man being had ever seen there before, “don’t say 
that to me again. Nobody's got a right to taunt 
& woman on account of her husband, and—Z won’t 
stand it [” 

Mother Hobbs neither fainted nor screamed, 
but she very nearly did both. 

“Land sakes! Maria, are you crazy ?” 

“No, I ain’t crazy. But I mean what I say. 
And if you say that another time, or anything 
like it, ’'ll go away and leave you.” 

If a sheep were to voluntarily assault a hungry 
wolf, the sensations of the wolf might-be com- 
mets to — —— But, unlike the woif, 
something like fear n toc u her. 
Maria never had pea way re sa ted sup- 
pose—heavens alive !—that, after all, Maria had 
a spirit of her own! This appalling possibility 
—_ Mrs. Hobbs silent for at least a good half- 

our. 

Meanwhile Sophy Smith, Mrs. Hobbs’s sharp- 
eyed niece, come in, and without knowing of 
the stand Maria had taken, settled herself with 
her bonnet on for a gossip with Aunt Hobbs. 
Pretty soon the Brewer subject came up. 

“Have you seen the widow Brewer lately?” 
asked Miss Sophy of Maria, who sat placidly sew- 
ing by the window. 

“No,” said Maria, shortly, stopping to thread 
her needle. 

“TI should think you'd be neighborly, being so 
close.” 

“That don’t signify,” said Maria, coolly. 
“You're closer to Squire Weston’s than I am to 
Mrs. Brewer’s, and I never heard the Westons 
was neighborly with you.” 

Miss Sophy almost fell off her chair with 
amazement. What on earth would happen next? 
She gazed blankly, first at Maria, and then at 
Mrs. Hobbs. 

The old lady did not mean to give up her em- 
pire without a struggle. Here was a show for 
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her. “ Maria’s touchy about Mrs. Brewer,” she 
said, “I don’ know why.” 
“I think I can guess,” said Miss Sophy, arch- 


i, everybody says she has behaved 
beautiful. n't every woman that would be- 
have like Maria.” 


“ What do you mean ?” said Maria, a faint pink 
into her cheeks. 


“TI mean Jake Hobbs bein’ always at Mrs. 
Brewer’s,” replied Miss Sophy, boldly. 

The patient Maria laid down her work. This 
was too much for her, even. 

“Sophy Smith,” she said, in a voice which 
shook slightly with nervousness, but not with 
fear, “do you know what vou are a-saying? Do 
you know that you're in Jake Hobbs’s house” — 
she longed to say “my house,” but she was not 
quite up to that—“and you are saying things 
that would take Jake’s character away among 
respectable folks? You ’ain’t never been mar- 
ried yourself” (this was a cruel stab at the un- 
lucky Sophy), “and you can’t know how a mar- 
ried woman feels when folks say things like that 
toher, But, Sophy Smith, ve made up my mind 
that nobody sha'n’t come and fetch me tales about 
my husband. That’s all.” 

Mother Hobbs forgot her rheumatic back so 
far as to sit bolt-upright in bed. “‘ What air we 
a-comin’ to?” she screeched. 

Sophy rallied at this. ‘ Now, Maria, don’t go 
to givin’ yourself airs now. We all know you 
was Maria Jessup, and—” . 

“That don’t make any difference, and I’m Ma- 
ria Hobbs at present.” 

‘And you can’t expect us to forget you were 
a Jessup; and when I come in a spirit of kind- 
ness to tell you of your husband’s short-comin’s, 
and you act in this extraordinary way—when 
everybody knows that Jake and Mis’ Brewer is 
as thick as thieves—” 

Maria rose. “Sophy Smith, this is Jake’s 
house, and I am Jake’s wife, and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself; and after this don’t you 
dare to speak to meatall. I'll have no acquaint- 
ance with you or anybody else who comes to me 
and abuses my husband behind his back.” 

Just at that moment Jake himself walked in. 
“Cousin Sophy,” said he, marching straight up 
to her, “ I’ve been in the kitchen, and I’ve heard 
every word you women have been sayin’. Ma- 
ria’s right, and I’m very much obliged to her. 
Do you just walk out of this house the way you 
kem in, and stay out of it till you can treat my 
wife with proper respect.” 

Miss Sophy meant to protest, but the words 
died on her lips. She went out as meekly as 
Maria herself might have done. 

“ Maria,” said Jake, “come with me in the 
other room.” . 

Maria, who by this time was weeping bitterly, 
rose and followed him. 

“ Maria,” said he, taking her hand, “TI don’t ex- 
pect I’ve been a very good husband, but I ’ain't 
been a very bad one. I’m a-going to try to do 
better, and I ain’t going to give Sophy Smith or 
anybody else a chance to be sassy to you. By 
golly!” he exclaimed, with a sudden burst of 
laughter, “how you did stand up to her !—tellin’ 
her she hadn’t never been married! I believe 
you'd have got the better of her if I hadn’t come 
in at all.” 

Maria smiled too, through her tears, and re- 
turned to Mother Hobbs’s bedside a changed 
woman. That old party was so paralyzed by the 
turn things had taken that she remained perfect- 
ly mute. 

Maria’s expectations that affairs would be much 
better with her after that were slightly disap- 
pointed. It is true that Cousin Sophy ceased to 
trouble her about the pretty widow, nor did Mo- 
ther Hobbs venture to intrude upon forbidden 
ground, and Jake really left off gallanting the 
widow around. But yet her life was a dull and 
gloomy one, and when she reached her thirty- 
fifth birthday hope had almost died within her. 
Mother Hobbs was apparently one of the im- 
mortals, and bade fair to last forever, while whis- 
pers went about that Jake was not so prosperous 
as formerly, and had lost a pile of money by va- 
rious schemes in which he had embarked, to the 
neglect of the farm. Jake himself, from being 
the gayest and most stylish fellow anywhere 


around, had got to be care-worn and somewhat ~ had 


shabby. 

One night, while Maria sat knitting by the fire, 
Jake came in with a troubled face.- He ate his 
supper without a word, and sat down gloomily 
by the fire. 

“ What's the matter, Jake ?” asked Maria, tim- 

idly, after she had cleared away the things, and 
seated herself by the lamp, with one eve on her 
sewing and the other on Mother Hobbs’s open 
door. 
“Want of money,” answered Jake, briefly. 
Maria said no more. That was one thing she 
could not help him with, She had never had ten 
dollars of her own in her life. 

After sitting for a long time, Jake pnt his 
hand in his pocket and tossed her a letter. “ From 
your Western relations, I dare say,” he remarked, 
referring thus to Uncle Jessup, out in Minnesota, 
who wrote regularly once a year to inform Maria 
that his crops were failures, his cows were dying 
of a m d taxes were heavy and 
getting heavier, and he expected to end his days 
in the poor-house. 

Maria noticed it was not in Uncle Jessup’s 
sprawling handwriting, but being quiet and un- 
demonstrative, opened it, and spreading it on her 
knee, read it carefully. 

Ten minutes afterward Jake turned and saw 
her sitting in exactly the same attitude, with her 
eyes fixed on the open letter, while she drew her 
breath in quick gasps. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“ Uncle Jessup’s dead,” responded Maria, slow- 
ly. “ And—and—he left me twenty thousand 
dollars in bank, that’s waiting for me.” 

Jake grabbed the letter and read it. Maria 





. a bright smile at Jake. Maria 
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had stated the case exactly. The letter was from 
a lawyer. Maria was directed by the terms of 


trustee who would look too 
Maria’s money was spent. He 


F 
FF 


got a treasure which was worth more than he 
had dreamed. And Maria, too, under a new in- 
fluence of independence and happiness, 

out, and got in those few days younger and bet- 
ter-looking. Of course the twenty thousand dol- 
lars was the medium which had changed all this 
to Jake; but nevertheless the change was a good 
one. He sometimes had a dim foreboding that 
the change would have come anyhow—that this 
sudden uplifting of Maria by reason of the legacy 
only hastened the inevitable. A subtle influence 
had been working in her favor ever since that 
memorable day when she floored the indomitable 
Sophy Smith. 

One day at dinner Maria appeared with her 
best black silk on. 

“Jake,” said she, quietly, ‘I think I’ve made 
up my mind about that trustee. Couldn’t you 
take me down to Squire Weston’s office after 
dinner ?” 

- ,” answered Jake, and said no more. 

Accordingly after dinner Maria put on her bon- 
net, and walked down the village street by Jake’s 
side. People nudged each other as they 4 
and glanced at them with curious eyes. News of 
the Hobbs windfall had leaked out, and, besides, 
it was rather a rare sight to see Jake Hobbs and 
his wife together. As they walked silently along, 
Jake began to feel, with something like bitterness 
and remorse, that Maria and himself did not talk 
together candidly and tedly of the good for- 
tune that had befallen , a8 most married 
pairs would have done. He did not dream of 
putting this vague feeling into words, for his was 
as prosaic a nature as man could have, and so, 
for that matter, was Maria’s, but unsentimental 
people are not necessarily devoid of sentiment. 
About half-way down the shady street they met, 
face to face, Mrs. Brewer, dressed in a stunning 
red silk walking dress, with a large hat and fea- 
ther shading her rosy though somewhat coarse 
face. She bowed slightly to Maria, and threw 
ightened up 
her slender figure, and held her erect. A 
faint flush crept into her wan cheeks, and her 
eyes brightened with anger and vexation. 

“ By Jove, Maria, you’re downright handsome,” 
Jake was about to say, when he suddenly caught 
himself. He had never told her she was down- 
right handsome before, and he would not insult 
her by saying so now. 

The Squire received them in his office, and 
Jake explained the matter to him. “And I'll 
call for you, Maria, in half an hour,” said he, 
picking up his hat and making off. The Squire 
heard something of the state of affairs in 
the Hobbs household, and so he turned to Maria 
and began to explain. 

“You see, Mrs. Hobbs, your choice of a trustee 
is absolutely free. The law requires that I shall 
interrogate you as to whether any undue influ- 
ence has been used toward you. Your husband’s 
wishes wouldn’t count at all.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Maria. 

“ Well, now, please state, Mrs. Hobbs—I have 
got witnesses here in my two clerks, and I'll call 
them in when you are ready to sign the papers— 
whom you desire for your trustee.” 

“Squire Weston,” cried poor Maria, coming 
up close to him, “I’m 
that you'll think tried to influence me. It’s my 
husband; but, Squire, I swear to you he hasn’t 
said a word to me about it, and all the tales 
you’ve heard about his neglecting me ain’t so. 
He’s been a better man to me than most people 
think, and he’d have been better still if I had kept 
younger and had showed more spirit, and had 
made folks respect me more; and I mean to do 
different, and I made up my mind to it before 
the letter came, and I don’t want people to think 
I've changed because I’ve got a little money. 
He can ‘have the whole control of it, and I'll hold 
my head up, and let ’em see I ain’t such a poor 
creature after all; and I wish I had have done it 
in the beginning, instead of letting ’em walk 
over me because I was poor and nothing but a 


Jessup.” 

This was the longest speech Maria had ever 
made in her life, when she stopped she was 
trembling with excitement. 

“ You're right, Mrs. Hobbs,” said the Squire, 
bringing jis fist down with a great thump, 
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“You're going to doa mighty wise thing, ma’am, 
and I'd be if my wife had a fortune 
left her, she did what you are g to 
do,” which last Maria im icitly believ: 

At the end of half an hour Jake reappeared, 
and he and Maria took their way back home. 
Jake asked never a word, nor did Maria say any- 
thing, but her face was positively red by that 
time. When they got home, Jake sat down by 
the fire. Maria hesitated a moment, and then 
went up to him. 

“ Jake,” she said, softly, “Squire Weston ex- 
plained all about the trusteeship before I signed 
my name.” 

“ OF aoe he did,” replied Jake. “He's 
obli 

get was made up before I went in,” 
Fa Maria, in the same voice. “I didn’t 
act rash at all. I thought it all over from the 
time the letter came.” 


“That's right,” was Jake’s reply. 
“ And, Jake, I’m g to be a different woman. 
I think I made a e, when we first married, 


in letting everybody—-even you and Mother Hobbs 
—see I didn’t think myself as good as you are. 
I don’t say my folks was us good, but I say if a 
woman’s es and ‘ain’t done anyth 
to be ashamed of, and ’ain’t got her hu 
by taking him in, she’s his equal, and she ought 
make the whole world know it. Oughtn’t 
es ae 


“ Maria,” said Jake, “I see it all now.” 

“And I couldn’t bear the idea that people 
should think I’d give myself airs because of a 
little money, so, Jake, I named you for trustee, 
and the money’s all yours, and I’m not going to 
be as meek and mild as I was.” 

This last statement, which would not have had 
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a very soothing effect on most husbands, pleased 
Jake extremely. He rose, and put his two hands, 
awkwardly enough, on Maria’s shoulders. “ Ma- 
ria,” said he, “I thank you; and I won’t deny 
Fm glad to get the money, and I’m glad too for 
everybody to see you’ve got some confidence in 

| make folks think better of both of us. 
But, Maria, if you’d have showed more spirit, and 
nut have let my mother and everybody else treated 
you like a servant, I’d have been a happier man 
and a better husband.” 

“That’s so, Jake,” said Maria, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ And, Maria, I want to tell vou something. 
This money matter has kinder brought us ~ 
er, but I believe it would have come any 
Ever sinee that day Vek as te eo eee 
Sophy Smith I’ve had’ a different kind of feeling 
toward you—a sorter. respect for you, like a man 
ought to feel for his wife.” 

At this poor Maria went all to pieces, and for 
the first time in her life threw her arms around 
—* neck and kissed him warmly, crying all 


the ti 

5 Jake! Maria!” screeched Mother Hobbs from 
the backroom. “ What's on? what's the 
matter? Come right in here and tell me.” 

“This is what’s the matter,” said Maria, bold- 
ly, walking in with Jake’s arm around her waist. 
“Jake and me are going to begin our courting— 
we never had any, you know; and Jake’s a rich 
man now, and I’m going to dress better, and keep 
a hired girl, and maybe a horse and wagon just 
for myself, and I mean to be mistress in my own 
house.” 


“It’s every word true, and I only hope she'll 
stick up to it,” said Jake, with solemn emphasis. 
8. Sypyey. 








‘WHE Rev. Heway Warp Bercuer died at half 

past nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
March 8. A brief sketch of his life was published 
in the last number of the Wexxiy. What follows 
is intended to present in fuller outline the career 
and character of this remarkable man. Like 
many of our famous men, he was born and 
brought up in the ag His father, the ec- 
and had a 


‘( 
pete Hien dpenent ss | Seon 
times walk in a strict line of moral 

As a child he * wilged teoken 


en curly hair, a poor memory, 
that it was diffieule to understand what 

he said, and, strange to say, a general air of dul- 
If he had not been possessed of a strong, 
healthy constitution and a natural flow of animal 


assing ) 
his step-mother, the bell was tolling for a death. 
“ Henry,” said Mrs. Brecars, with great solem- 
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At the school of his sister, Miss Catuerine 
Bercuer, to which he was sent at the age of 
twelve, he was the only boy in a class of forty 
girls, and was known for his love of mischief, his 
witty sayings, and his stupidity. The head of a 
grammar division is coaching him for a coming 
examination. “ Remember,” she tells him, “that 
a is the indefinite article. "You can say @ man, 
but you can’t say a men, can you?” “ Yes, Ican 
say amen, too,” was the quick reply; “father 


* membered the discourse. 


it always at the end of his prayers.” She 
tells him that J strike is the active voice, “ be- 


struck is ive, because, if you are struck, you 
don’t do anything, do you?” “Yes,I do. I 
strike back again.” In the class in natural phi- 


icaiaiy ies aiplalen the theory of tha Glen: “You 
see, the sun he catches hold of the moon and 
pulls her, and she catches sorte of the sea and 
pulls that, and this makes the spring - tides. 
“Ah!” says the teacher, “but what makes the 
neap-tides?” “Oh, that’s when the sun stops to 
‘spiton his hands.” Later on, his father removed to 
and Henry was sent to the Boston Latin 
School, where, through much tribulation, he ac- 
a tolerable acquaintance with the Latin 
Meanwhile he had been reading the 
ies naval commanders, and urged bis father 
to let him go to sea. His father, much to his 
surprise, quickly consented—so quickly, indeed, 
that Henry thought over the project more se- 
riously, and finally abandoned it altogether. At 
the Mount Pleasant Institute and Amherst Col 
lege he studied with determination, though he 
was always known for his wit, humor, and spirit 
of good-fellowship. At college he became deep- 
ly impressed with the religious feeling, and prsen 
ually determined to enter the ministry, continu- 
ing his studies at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, of 
which his father became the President in 1832. 
He was ordained a clergyman in 1836, “ hav- 
ing,” says his sister, Mrs. Srows, “ the most ex- 
alted ideas of what t to be done by a Chris- 
tian minister. He transferred to that pro- 
fession all those ideals of courage, enterprise, 


ye ya and knightly which were the dreams 
of h , and which he first hoped to re- 
clise in naval profession. His first sermon 


was. delivered a year after he was ordained, at 
what was then the Presbyterian church in Ba- 
tavia, Ohio. For four years previous the small 
ition that worshipped in the edifice had 
been ministered to by Rev. Lrmaé Brecuer, Rev. 
Cuartes E. Stows, and Rev. Grorncx Beecuse, 
Henay’s older brother. The sermon was deliv- 
ered on a Saturday t; the church was light- 
ed by tallow candles p on bits of tin hang- 
— the ahaa a eee. old bell 


stood 

in 9 big. des 
scared to death. a of the old inhabitants 
via who were two years ago re- 
"One has omar tha 
young Brxcnsr’s appearance. was against hin, 
esis me Socnmataget owes. sn before 


woe 
¥ 


liked him better than 
his brother Gores. 
His contrast to the 
stern, unyielding, Pu- 
ritanic style of his 
revered father was re- 
marked by all.” A 
lady says that the 
. ; P sermon was method- 
‘ ical in style, but that 

SIX Pi $ the preacher was 
greatly “in fear and 

oe until near- 

ly half the way through.” A very old citizen 
who heard the sermon has said: “I liked his 
jib and style, because I thought he had mettle 
in him, though most of the young folks thought 
he was poor timber, owing to his greenness. 
And I was right; for after a hesitating prayer 
and a timid way of reading the hymn, and 
after stumbling some in the beginning of his 
sermon, he warmed up, and went through his 
discourse, which was a doctrinal one, in a 


and looked as if he was , 


mauuer strungiy indicative of his future suc- 
cess.’ 


Mr. Bexcuer’s first regular pastorate was at 
Law renceburg, Indiana. Just previous to accept- 
ing it he had married Miss Euntcx Bouiarp, a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Buttanp, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman. Old Dr. Bexcuxer remonstrated 
with his son for marrying so young, and Henry 
replied, “I will marry her if we have only the 
north side of a corn-cob io live on.” The young 
couple almost reached this point of geographical 
impecuniosity. Young Bxecuxr’s salary was less 
than $300, and part of that ‘was paid in farm 
and garden produce. The pastor was sexton as 
well as preacher; he swept out the church, nade 
the fires, rang the bell, and, as he once said, “3 
did everything but come and ‘hear myself preach.” 
He hauled the logs with which to build his own 
house. Children were born in rapid ‘succession, 
and soon the health of his wife broke down. 
Then the dominie assisted in the house-work— 
peeled potatoes, cooked meals, washed dishes, at- 
tended to his sick wife, and washed the soiled 
clothes. He rentained in Lawrenceburg two years, 
when he accepted a call to Indianapolis, where he 
lived for eight years, He worked hard, preach- 
ing twice on Sunday, and holding meetings five 
times a week. He made it a point to go among 
the people as much as possible, in stores, in places 
of public resort, to learn what the people were 
doing and talking about, in ordet that he might 
adapt his preaching to their peculiar needs. This 
custom he pursued in after-life. 

Mr. Bexcuer came East largely on account of 
the failing health of his wife, with whom the 
Western climate did not agree, and partly throagh 
the persuasions of James Cooxr, a partner of 
Wutiam T. Curree, one of the founders of Plym- 
outh Chureh. What was then known as the First 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn was bought for 
$20,000 by three or four gentlemen, the object 
of the organization being, as stated, “to com- 
bine the descendants of the Pilgrims in a new 
and more general movement to introduce demo- 
cratic and Puritan principles and policy in eccle- 
siastical affairs.” Mr. Beecuer was offered $1500 
a year, and agreed to come. His letter of ac- 
ceptance was sealed with a little picture seal, 
quite common at that time, the picture repre- 
senting a falling gate, with the motto beneath, 
“Tm all unhinged.” The new pastor took charge 
of the church November 11,1847. He at once 
announced from his pulpit that he would préach 
Christ, “not as an absolute system of doctrines, 
not as a by-gone historical personage, but as the 
living Lord and God.” Temperance and antislav- 
ery, he added, would be preached as a part of the 
gospel of Christ. 

The new pastor soon became one of the most 
popular preachers of the time, and later on, when 
he took an active part in preaching antislavery 
sermons, his church became the best known in 
Brooklyn, while his bold utterances in behalf of 
human freedom were reported and quoted far 
and near. In 1863 he visited England, and in 
the face of a bitter Englieh udice, sometimes 
taking the form of personal violence, he spoke 
boldly for the cause of the Union. “TI had,” he 
said, “to outscream a mob, and drown the noise 
of a multitude.” His work in England did much 
to awaken sympathy for the Northern cause, and 


- - upon his return home he was more popular than 


ever. Mr. Beecugr’s power and fascination as 
a preacher were due principally to the honest, 
forceful way in which he presented the truth as 
he understood it. He had a wonderful flow of 
language, a keen sense of humor, and a sympa- 
thetic heart. “TI never,” he once said, “hear of 
‘the experience of others who are troubled, or 
struggling, or groping their way, that their con- 
dition does not instantly present itself before 
my eyes, and I do not think of it, but I see it.” 
Having thus the dramatic instinct, entirely free 
from set methods of oratory and clerical manner- 
isms, he charmed a large and miscellaneous class 
of people. He liked to talk with workmen—gar- 
deners, engineers, boatmen, etc.—about their re- 
spective occupations. He tried to get close to 
the popular heart. In later years he attended 


in his pocket, he drew forth a five-dollar bill, ex- 
claiming, ‘ There, now, you can prick them all.’” 
Mr. Bercurr disliked the effort of writing, and 
it was often hard work for publishers to get 
“copy” from him at a stated time. The writing 
of his novel Norwood was a particularly painful 
task, and he was sorry, during the continuance 
of the work, that he had ever begun it. His ser- 
mons were extempore, He made notes in a little 
blank book he carried in his vest pocket, from 
which a rude “outline” for the discourse was 
made on two or three sheets of sermon paper. 
Mr. Beecuenr’s library consisted of about six 
thousand volumes, and represented almost every 
phase of literature. It was very full in books 
relating to divinity, especially those of recent 
date. There were many works on art and early 
English poetry, also a large collection bearing on 
the habit. of animals. Though he never wore 
jewelry, he was very fond of curious gems and 
precious stones, He said it rested him after 
hard work to look at them or show them to his 
friends. He began to form a collection of en- 
gravings when he first came to Brooklyn, and he 
a vast ber of etchings and engrav- 
ings of great interest, though not always of great 
value. Mr. Bescuer was the author of the fol- 
lowing published works: Sermons, ten volumes 
of 475 pages each ; Sermons, four volumes of 600 
pages each; A Summer = wih 240 ype ord I Yale 





and of Religious Subjects ; Life of 
Jesus Christ. One volume of the last work 
has been published, and Mr. Beecner was working 
on the second volume just before his recent fa- 
tal illness. 

The living children of the deceased divine are 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Scovitis, of Norwich, 
New York, Henay B. Bercurrn, Wuuam C. 
Beecner, and Hersert F. Beecrer. 

Mr. Bexcuer once expressed a desire that he 
should die suddenly. The full text of the pas- 
sage of the’sermon in which that wish occurs be- 
comes of peculiar interet at the present time. It 

- is as follows: 


“T have known morbid people to specniate as to 
how they were going to look in their.coffins. I have 
known grown people who were full of imagination 
about the grave. Death is uot only heathenish, but 
barbarous, in their thought. 

“IT never think of dying except with pleasure, as I 
would of translation. To me the mere passing through 
ia nothing ; it may be a little longer or a little shorter. 
1 have always hoped it would be very short. I may 
horrify eome people by saying it, but I pray God will 
give me sudden and instantaneous death. I would 
rather die by being struck with lightning than die with 
consumption. If it be God’s will thas I should become 
old and tottling, and grow feebler and feebler before L 
die, Lam willing that it should be so; but if I were 
left to my choice, I should like to break off short, and 
die a strong man, in the middie of battle ; but that is 
for God to decide, and not for me. 

“ Dying to me is not at all the humiliation of the 
body. It is the exaltation of the epirit. It is the 
emergence of the soul from ite outward form. It 
is our development ont of this ephere into a higher 
one. It is not the ushering of men into a state of 
weakness and gloom. It is the inauguration of a con- 
dition of power and joy. It is the moving of the soul 
in the direction of amplitude and glory. It is the en- 
dowing of the sou! with the riches of immortal life in 
its highest forms and {ts greatest beneficences. 

“TI do not know that a nightingale, sitting in the 
twilight and singing with all its lijtle soul, has the 
least idea that the whole neighborhood is charmed 
with its song; but I can conceive that a soul may be 
in such a blessed state of experience that it may, like 
a nightingale, charm the wide circles in heaven with 
iuepiring music. 

“The Apostle did net care to be unclothed ; he did 
not care to get rid of his burden, except by overcom- 
ing it throngh divine grace; but he desired to be 
clothed upon. He desired a better manhood—spirit- 





the theatre, seeing the best plays, talking with 
the actors and actresses as he had opportunity, 
and studying this new phase of the world’s life, 
from which, from conscientious scruples, he had 
for many years kept aloof. ; 
He was kind-hearted to a fault. A thief steals 
his overcoats, and two years afterward comes to 
the great preacher and says he has been sufferin 
deealaihy ever since on account of his crime ; wil 
Mr. Bexcuer forgive him? Mr. Brecuza’ for- 
gives him, and gives him ten dollars with which 
to start in the peddling business. A belated 
newspaper reporter fails to take down his ser- 
mon, He goes to Bercher’s home, tells hin that 
the editor will discharge him. Mr. Bexcuxr says 


_ be will make it all Aeht, apd sitting down, dic- 


tates the discourse io the unfortunate scribe. 
Another journalist goes to his house at Peekskill 
for an interview. Mr. Bexcuxr refuses. The 
newspaper man tries the power of persuasion, 
speaks of the importance of the subject, the good 
the interview would do the public, ete. Mr. 
Brecuer declines. “Think, too,” says the artful 
scribe, “I’ve got up early, and come all the way 
from Brooklyn this morning, and you’re going to 
send me off with an empty note-book.” ‘“No,I 
won’t,” says the great divine, with a kindly smile. 
“Come up to the house.” The reporter gets a 
four-column interview. A charming young Irish 
lady, a strict Roman Catholic, tells her story. 
“ Never,” she says, “let me hear any one say a 
word against Mr. Bescuer. When I was a wee 
bit of a girl I lived near him. Once, seeing him 
in the street, I was bold enough to go to him with a 
missionary card, on which was printed dots made 
in the form of a cross. Mr. Brecuer looked at 
the card, and asked what it meant. I told him 
that to prick one dot with a pin cost five cents. 

‘How many dots are there on the card ?’ he in- 
quired. I told him a hundred, sage oa hand 


ual d. He did not take 
a gloomy view of caffering and death, Some men 
think of dying. I do not think of anything black 
or amirching when I think about death. I think of 
gold and precious stones and flashing winga. Some 
men think of an iron gate with an ugly, grim jailer, 
who, with a big key, that is not rusty, turna it often. I 
think of a ‘pearly gate,’ as Mitow calls it, which 
turns ou golden hinges. Some men think of dying as 
they think of disease. I think of dying as the flight 
of the bird—higher and higher into the purer ether. 

“ Now it seems to me that no thonght of death is 
valid or right which does not leave you stronger, more 
joyous, happier. I am not going io die downward. f 
am uot going to die toward hell. I mean, by the grace 
of God, to die toward heaven. And I am going to 
think of it so as to take some comfort of it before- 
hand. Lam going to shake the tree of life sv that if 
I do not get the golden fruit here, some leaves shall 
drop down for the healing of my heart.” 


Iu this number of the WkEKLy we supplement 
the fine picture of Mr. Brecuur, given on the 
front page of last number, by a series of illus- 
trations ranging from his birthplace at Litchfield 
to the depositing of his remains in the vault in 
Greenwood Cemeiery. They include some of the 
most impressive aspects of the public honors paid 
to his memory. About these there was very lit- 
tle pomp and circumstance, but they were: per- 
vaded by a depth and sincerity of popular feel- 
ing which gave them a significance which was en- 
tirely independent of scenic accessories, People 
without distinction of creed or social rank have 
mourned for Henry Warp Bercusr as for a cher- 
ished friend, and the manifestion of their sorrow 
has been as spontaneous as it was imposing. So 
far as such evidences of grief are capable of pic- 
torial representation they have been seized-by our 
artists, and may serve as a memorial of some of 
the most affecting scenes which the country has 
witnessed of a people’s ——— to one of its 
greatest men, EoRGE. J. Manson, 
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apex of the roof. A 
hydraulic elevator runs 
from the basement to 
the attic story. 

Mr. Joun L. Woops, 
the founder of the Col- 
lege, was born at Co- 
rinth, Vermont, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1822, and 
though now sixty-five 
years of age, is still in 
the enjoyment of the 
health and vigor of 
youth, At an early 
age he went to Michi- 
gan, where he entered 
the lumber business, 
and amassed a large 
fortune. During the 
past thirteen years he 
has been a resident of 
Cleveland, at the head 
of a Jarge lumber firm, 
and engaged in various 
branches of business. 
The $200,000 which he 
gave to build and found 
the Medica] Department 
of the Western Reserve 
University is but a 
small fraction of his 
constant donations for 
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THE AMBLER MEMORIAL, 


Tue beautiful bronze medallion tablet to the 
memory of the late Surgéon James M. AMBLER, 
U.S.N., is a loving contribution from his brother 
officers of the Medical Corps. Dr. AMBLER perish- 
ed while in the heroic discharge of duty, on the 
Lena Delta, in the month of November, 1881, 
with Lieutenant-Commander De Lona, U S.N., and 
others of the Jeannette exploring expedition. The 
medallion portrait of Surgeon AMBLER, three-quar- 
ter life size, on the upper part of the tablet, is an 
excellent likeness. He is in the undress uniform 
of his naval rank. The face is a strong one, plainly 
denoting the fortitude and faithfulness of which 
his life and death gave ample proof. The scene 
below the medallion represents the memorable 
camp of the morning of October 9 at the moment 
Dr. AMBLER is declining to leave his sick people, 
nobly preferring to die of hunger and cold rather 
than go away from those who have a just claim 
upon his professional services in their hour of sick- 
ness, suffering, and death. NinpermaNn and NorRos 
are seen on the left going away from the main 
party. In the course of the next ten days they 
both fall in with natives, and are saved. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Dr Lone stands erect, calmly 
watching and directing the departure of NinpDER- 
MaN and his companion. The camp is situated 
on a low sand-spit, with a high perpendicular cliff 
to the north of it. Floating ice is seen in the 
river. The figures are not clad in arctic dress, 
as this sort of clothing had been left behind in 
the retreat across the ice during the summer. 
The party has been without food for a number 
of days, and has just now divided the last of the 
alcohol and glycerine, each one receiving two 
ounces. This camp scene is very realistic, and 
the sculptor in figures of bronze tells more graph- 
ically than words can do this touching story of 
suffering and duty well done. The tablet was 
designed and east in New York, and is now in 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, awaiting 
the official decision as to the place which it will 
finally occupy. 





JAMES B, EADS. 


Rarety has an American engineer devoted 
himself to enterprises vaster in scope than those 
associated with the name of James BucHanaNn 
Eaps, who died in Nassau on the 10th of March. 
Born in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, May 23, 1830, he 
showed a bent for mechanism from childhood, 
and at the age of ten is said to have built a little 
machine that worked by steam, and at twelve 
to have been able to take apart and put together 
a lever watch, with no tools but a pocket-knife. 
In 1833 his family removed to St. Louis on a 
steamer which was burned on the way, and he 
landed barefooted and coatless on the spot now 
occupied by the abutment of his great bridge. 
He peddled apples in the street for a few months, 
to support himself and aid his mother and sisters, 
then got a place in a store, next as clerk on a 
steamer, and then, in 1842, constructed a “ diving- 
bell boat,” with which profitable device his great 
career began. A vast business in raising vessels 
and obstructions had gained him half a million 
dollars by the outbreak of the war, besides pay- 
ing his losses on a bad venture in the manufac- 
ture of glass-ware. His national fame came when, 
on the call of the government upon him, he un- 
dertook to build seven gun-boats within sixty-five 
days, and did actually deliver within one hundred 
days, December 5, 1861, the last of them. They 
were the Gettysburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Cairo, Carondelet, and Mound City, each 175 
feet in length, 50 in breadth, and 6 in depth, 512 
tons in burden, casemated and iron-plated, with 
a speed of 9 miles, and each carrying 13 guns. 
Within the same period he altered and plated 
another still larger vessel. The following year, 
1862, he built many other gun-boats and mortar- 
boats, which did service in the operations of 
Grant and Farracvt. 

The steel-arch bridge at St. Louis, with its mag- 
nificent central span of 520 feet clear, and its side 
arches of 502 feet each, on which Mr. Eaps was 
engaged from 1867 to 1874, will be an enduring 
monument. to his fame. The Mississippi jetties, 
his next work, were opposed as chimerical by gov- 
ernment officers of distinguished reputation, but 
were at last carried through. His plan was to 


contract the stream so as to force it to wear out 
its own bed; and the contract depth of thirty feet 
in the South Pass, at the mouth of the river, hav- 
ing been attained, he received from the govern- 
ment the sum stipulated, which in all amounted 
to $5,125,000. 

Mr. Eaps examined and reported upon St. 
John’s and Sacramento rivers, Toronto, Tampi- 
co, and Vera Cruz. harbors, the estuary of the 
Mersey, and so on. His boldest conception, that 
of a railway with which to take ships bodily across 
the Isthmus, had occupied him for many years, 


but the enterprise has received a great blow in 


the death of its projector. 





THE NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AT CLEVELAND. 


Tax Western Reserve University of Cleveland 
consists of the Adelbert College, the Preparato- 
ry School at Hudson (a town about twenty miles 
from Cleveland), and the Medical College. Adel- 
bert College was endowed by the late Amasa 
Srong, of Cleveland, by a gift of $600,000, in 
1881. The Medical College, which was dedicated 
on Tuesday, March 8, formerly occupied a small 
building in Cleveland, which has recently been 
found entirely inadequate to its growing wants. 
Its roll of professors, besides the Dean, Dr. Wr- 
BER, includes eighteen of the most learned med- 
ical practitioners in and around Cleveland. In 
the classes for 1885-6 were 165 students, chiefly 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania, though not a few 
from the States farther West. It embraces in 
its course of instruction all branches of learning 
connected with the science of medicine. For 
admission the only requirement of a student is a 
good English education. 

The dedication of the college was witnessed by 
a large number of people from all parts of the 
Western Reserve. The exercises were simple, 
consisting of a prayer by Rev. Dr. Carrot Cut- 
LER, President of the University, an address of 
welcome by Dean Weser, and remarks by Rev. 
Dr. Bates, Dr. McE T, President of the State 
Medical Association, and by Dr.-Wittiam A. 
Know cron, of Brecksville. 

In style the building is a modification of the 
Romanesque, the treatment. being as simple as 
possible throughout. It is built of a dark pur- 
plish-brown sandstone from quarries at Twins- 
burg, about twenty miles from Cleveland, on the 
Connotton Valley Railroad. It is four stories in 
height. The principal entrance is on Erie Street, 
through a large, deep arch; there are also en- 
trances to the basement story on each of the three 
other sides. The basement contains ample provi- 
sions for a large clinique—waiting-room, numer- 
ous rooms for special departments, dressing- 
rooms, and toilet-rooms for male and female pa- 
tients, and an amphitheatre seating 230 students, 
and room for dispensary. The first story contains 
a large room for library, designed to be used 
also as reception-room and for faculty meetings, 
the janitor’s office, near entrance, sitting and 
reading room for students, students’ coat-room, 
physiological laboratory, toilet-rooms, and three 

essors’ private rooms, as also the upper por- 

of the clinique amphitheatre, with students’ 
entrance to same. The second story is occupied 
by the Department of Chemistry —two large 
laboratories, and a lecture-room seating 220, 
with large anterooms, and room for storage of 
chemicals and apparatus. The floor level of 
the large amphitheatre for anatomical and other 
lectures, seating 500, is placed between the first 
and second stories, and occupies the central por- 
tion of the building from this level to the roof, 
being lighted exclusively from above, the entire 
ceiling being of glass. 
this amphitheatre floor are six professors’ rooms. 
The third story contains a large laboratory of 
practical anatomy, accommodating twenty-four 
tables, laboratory of pathology and histology, and 
the museum ; also two professors’ rooms. There 
is a large amount of space in the attic story which 
can be made available for future needs. The 
plumbing, heating, and ventilating of the building 
have been very carefully considered and thor- 
oughly done. Warmed air is forced into every 
room in the building by means of a large fan 
capable of discharging 25,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, and large ventilating ducts.from each 
room are connected with two large ventilators at 








On the same level with 


various purposes. He 
: is of a quiet, retiring 
character, shunning all forms of notoriety, fre- 
quently giving for — and benevolent 
rposes, and always keeping his generous acts 
leak te public. When it was announced that 
some one had given a large sum for the construc- 
tion of a medical college in Cleveland, the name 
of the giver was unknown until the fact leaked 
out through the personal interest Mr. Woops 
manifested in the progress of the building. 

Mr. Gustav C. E. Weer, the Dean of the new 
Medical College, was born in Bonn, Prussia, May 
26, 1828. He came of a good family. His fa- 
ther, M. I. Wxser, was Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Bonn, Prussia, and was decorated 
by several of the crowned heads of Europe for 
his distinguished services in the cause of science. 
Gustav’s education was chiefly obtained at Bonn 
University, but before matriculating the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 caused him to emi- 
grate. He came to the United States in 1849, 
and began to work at agriculture near St. Louis ; 
he soon, however, abandoned this business, and 
returned to Europe, and completed his studies at 
Vienna, Amsterdam, and Paris, In 1853 he came 
again to this country, and settled in New York, 
where his brother Epwarp was engaged in the 
practice of medicine. His brother died that year, 
and he assumed his practice with success. The 
demands upon him were so great that his health 
failed, and in 1856 he was obliged to relinquish 


. his practice. That year he accepted the chair of 


Surgery in the Cleveland Medical College, made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Horace A. ACKLEY, 


and retained that position forseven years. In the. 


autumn of 1861 one of the first acts of Governor 
Top was to appoint him Surgeon-General of the 
Ohio forces, with special mission to organize a 
system for the better medical care of troops in 
the field. After making nts for better 
condition of the camps and hospitals in the State, 
he obtained from the Secretary of War permis- 
sion to visit the Ohio soldiers in the field, and the 
troops were greatly benefited by his labors. In 
the autumn of that year his wife’s health and his 
professional duties compelled him to resign. . In 
1864 he organized the Charity Hospital Medical 
College, of which he was made Professor of Clin- 
ical Surgery, and also Dean of the Faculty. He 
was also appointed Consulting Surgeon of Charity 
Hospital—an institution which owed its existence 
mainly to his suggestions and efforts. From first 
to last his services to the hospital were gratui- 
tously rendered. It was finally merged into the 
Medical Department of the University of Woos- 
ter, he being chosen to fill the same positions oc- 
cupied during its independent existence. He is 
the originator of a new method of closing arteries 
of a large size in surgical operations without a 
ligature. This consists in reflecting the wall of 
the artery, or folding it back upon itself (like 
turning back the cuff of a coat), which doubles 
the thickness of the arterial wall at the end of 
the divided artery, and enables thé artery to close 
itself by its own contraction. Lest the wall turn 
back again, a very delicate silver pin, one-eighth 
of an inch in length, is passed through the artery 
at the point of reflection. In 1859 he established 
the Cleveland Medical Gazette, which he conduct- 
ed with ability during several years. He was mar- 
ried in 1854 to Rura Exizaseru Cueney, of New 
York city. 





THE OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


Yacuts which set out to race across the At- 
lantic in the month of March are not likely to lag 
upon the way for lack of a wind. British yachts- 
men spoke disparagingly of American weather last 
fall, when Lieutenant Henn’s Galatea failed to 
tind wind enough hereabouts to suit her turn, but 
at this season the elements, both above and be- 
low, are very active off the coast, as far along as 
the other end of Nova Scotia or farther, and it is 
hardly probable that the crews of the Dauntless 
and Coronet are fanning the sails of those yachts 
just now to assist them over the seas A great 
interest is felt in the race of these two f.ne schoon- 
ers, and many people will await with sportsman- 
like anxiety the news of their progress across 
the ocean, which it is thought will be brought 
from time to time by incoming steamers, and of 
their arrival at the end of their journey, in Queens- 
town Harbor. 

A race like this may show, of course, which of 
the contesting vessels is the finer sailer, but more 
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depends perhaps upon the way in which they are 
sailed, and consequently upon the men who com. 
mand them. Yachtsmen speak not so much of 
the merits of the Dauntless and the Coronet as of 
the merits of Captain Samuet Savers and Cap- 
tain C. P. Crossy, the skippers of the two yachts 
respectively. Captain Samugts of the Dauntless 
is a skipper of wide fame. He has written an 
exceedingly interesting book of. his sea expe- 
riences, which Messrs. Harper & Brorners have 
just published. The Captain ran away from his 
home in the city of Philadelphia at the age of 
eleven years. His first voyage was down the 
Schuylkill and along the coast to New York. 
He was in the great Gulf hurricane of 1836, and 
had served in a dozen ships and been around the 
world before he reached his majority. He was 
a Captain at the age of twenty-one. Along in 
the Fifties he commanded the clipper-ship Dread- 
naught, called “the wild boat of the Atlantic,” on 
account of her wonderful speed. That a great 
deal of the Dreadnaught’s speed was due to the 
skill of Captain Samvrts there can be no doubt. 
A lack of caution was not cha to him, but he 
was known as a skipper who always stood up to 
his chances. He believed that a wind was what 
was wanted to make a ship go, and he was not 
afraid to take advantage of a hurricane. In his 
book, Mrom the Forecastle to the Cabin, Captain 
Samuxzs tells us that one of the secrets of his 
success in making quick passages was looking to 
it that the ship sailed at night. It takes nerve, 
he says, to sail a ship up to the limit of her ca- 
pacity at night, and it was his habit to give his 
ship the benefit of his nerve at that time. Old 
sailors believe that the Captain will get the Daunt- 
less across the ocean as rapidly as may be. 

Captain Crossy is not so famous a skipper as 
Captain Samvugzs, but he bears a high reputation. 
He is some fifty-six years of age, five feet nine 
inches in height, and of sturdy build, weighing 
about 170 pounds. He was born in Eastport, 
Maine. He has followed the sea since he was 
seventeen years of a He commanded a fore- 
and-after at nineteen, and has had much experi- 
ence with these vessels, as well as with square- 
rigged craft. He had eight years’ experience as 
a captain of steam-yachts. His hair and mus- 
tache are grizzled, and he has gray eyes. Cap- 
tain Samvx.s is about two inches shorter than 
Captain Crossy, and weighs in the neighborhood 
of 145 pounds. His hair and whiskers are white, 
and his eyes are blue-gray. 

The Dauntless is a historic craft, having sailed 
in many races. Her present owner is Mr. Catp- 
wet. H. Cott, of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
Coronet is owned by Mr. R.T. Busu. She is a 
new vessel, and this is her first race. Each owner 
has wagered $10,000 upon the result of the pre- 
sent contest. The yachts started from Owl’s 
Head, in this harbor, on Saturday, March 12, and 
it was about 12.50 o’clock when the judges’ boat 
lowered her club colors at the fore, the prepara- 
tory signal, and ten minutes later, with a long 
whistle, set the pennant. At 1.12 o’clock the 
Coronet crossed the line, amid a babe} of whistles 
and the booming of cannon. The wind was com- 
ing just over the starboard quarter, her main and 
fore sail were free, off to port, her square-sail to 
starboard, and her fore-staysail and jib were bul- 
ging out to port, filled with wind. Every sail 
was white and new, and all set as straight as a 
board. She fairly flew before the breeze, and 
clearly showed that the criticism that she buried 
herself when under all her canvas was without 
foundation. 

Meanwhile the Dauntless seemed to have some 
difficulty in getting ready to cross the line. Fi- 
nally, however, just as the Coronet flew past the 
judges’ boat, she jibed around and filled away 
with the wind abeam. She had ail her head- 
sails set, but the jib-topsail and flying-jib did not 
draw well. She crossed the line at 1.15 o’clock, 
and, like her rival, broke out her square-sail im- 
mediately afterward. The main-topsail went up 
in a jiffy, but it took some time to get the fore- 
topsail well set, and by the time she was fairly 
away the Coronet was nearly half a mile ahead. 
The Dauntless, however, soon headed down, and 
both yachts set to steady work-on their long 3000 
mile race. 


The Crosade of the “ Excelsior.”* 


By BRET HARTE. 








CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen Padre Esteban had finished reading the 
document he laid it down and fixed his eyes on 
the young man. Hurlstone met his look with a 
glance of impatient disdain. 

“ What have you to say to this?” asked the 
ecclesiastic, a little impressed by his manner. 

“That, as far as it concerns myself, it is a farra- 
go of absurdity. If I were the person described 
there, why should I have sought you with what 
you call a lie of ‘sentimental passion,’ when I 
could have claimed protection openly with my 
sister patriot ?” he added, with a bitter laugh. 

“ Because you did not know then the sympathy 
of the people nor the decision of the Council,” 
said the priest. 

“But I know it now—and I refuse to accept it.” 

“You refuse—to—to accept it ?” echoed the 
priest, 

“TI do.” He walked toward the door. “Be- 
fore I go, let.me thank you for the few hours’ 
rest and security that you have given to one who 
may be a cursed man, but is no impostor. But I 
do not blame you for doubting one who talks like 


a desperate man, yet lacks the courage of despera- 
tion. Good-by.” 9 “i 


* Begun in Harper's Weexty No. 1568, 
Copyright, 1886, by Bast Haars. 
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MARCH 19, 1887. 


“ Where are you going ?” 

“What matters? There is a safer protection 
and security to be found than even that offered 
by the Council of Todos Santos.” 

His eyes were averted, but not before the priest 
had seen them again the same gloomy 
absorption that had horrified him in the church 
the evening before. Father Esteban stepped for- 
ward and placed his soft hand on Hurlstone’s 
shoulder. “Look at me. Don’t turn your face 
aside, but hear me, for I believe your story.” 


Without his eyes, the young man lifted 
Father Esteban’s from his shoulder, pressed 
it lightly, and put it quietly aside, “I thank you,” 
he said, “for ki at least that unstained 


memory of me. But it matters little now. Good- 
by.’ ; 

He had his hand upon the door, but the priest 
again withheld him. ‘“ When I tell you I believe 
your story, it is only to tell you more. I believe 
that God has directed your wayward, wandering 
feet here to His house, that you may lay down 
the burden of your weak and suffering manhood 
before His altar, and become once more a child 
of His. I stand here to offer you, not a refuge 
of a day ora night, but for all time; not a hiding- 
place from man or woman, but from yourself, my 
son—yourself, your weak and mortal self, more 
fatal to you than all. I stand here to open for 
you not only the door of this humble cell, but 
that of His yonder blessed mansion. You shall 
share my life with me; you shall be one of my 
disciples ; you shall help me strive for other souls 
as I have striven for yours. The protection of 
the church, which is all-powerful, shall be around 
you if you wish to be known ; you shall hide your- 
self in its mysteries if you wish to be forgotten. 
You shall be my child, my companion, my friend ; 
all that my age can give you shall be yours while 
I live, and it shall be your place one day to take 
up my unfinished work when it falls from these 
palsied hands forever.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the voung man, cold- 
ly. ‘IT came to you for human aid, and thank 
you for what you have granted me; I have not 
been presumptuous enough to ask more, nor to 
believe myself a fitting subject for conversion. 
I am weak, but not weak enough to take advan- 
tage of the mistaken kindness of either the tem- 
poral Council of Todos Santos or its spiritual 
head.” He opened the door leading into the gar- 
den. ‘Forget and forgive me, Father Esteban, 
and let me say farewell.” 

“Stop!” said the ecclesiastic, raising himself 
to his full height and stepping before Hurlstone. 
“Then if you will not hear me in the name of 
your Father who lives, in the name of your father 
who is dead, I command you to stay! I stand 
here to-day in the place of that man I never 
knew—to hold back his son from madness and 
crime, Think of me as of him whom you loved, 
and grant to an old man who might have had a 
son as old as you, the right of throwing a father’s 
protecting arm around you.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘* What do you 
want me to do?” said Hurlstone, suddenly lifting 
his now moist and glistening eyes upon the old 


“Give me your word of honor that for twenty- 
four hours you will remain as you are—pledging 
yourself to nothing—only promising to commit 
no act, take no step, without consulting me. You 
will not be sought here, nor yet need you keep 
yourself a prisoner in these gloomy walls, except 
that, by exposing yourself to the people now, you 
might be compromised to some course that you 
are not ready to take.” 

“T promise,” said Hurlstone. He turned and 
held out both his hands; but Father Esteban an- 
ticipated him with a paternal gesture of uplifted 
and opened arms, and for an instant the young 
man’s head was bowed on the priest’s shoulders. 


Father Esteban gently raised the young man’s - 


head. 
“You will take a paseata in the garden until 
the Angelus rings, my son, while the air is still 


~ sweet and wholesome, and think this over. Re- 


member that you may accept the hospitality of 
the Council without sin or deception. You were 
not in sympathy with either the captors of the 
Excelsior or their defeated party; for you would 
have flown from both. You, of all your party 
now in Todos Santos, are most in sympathy with 
us. You have no cause to love your own people; 
you have abandoned them for us. Go, my son, 
and meditate upon my words. I will fetch you 
from yonder slope in time for the evening re- 
fection.” ‘ 
Hurlstone bowed his head, and turned his ir- 
resolute feet toward the upper extremity of the 
garden, indicated by the priest, which seemed to 
offer more seclusion and security than the avenue 
of pear-trees. He was dazed and benumbed. 


The old impulses of self-destruction— 
revived by riest’s reproaches, but checked 
by the vision of his dead and forgotten father, 


which the priest’s words had called up—gavre 
way, in turn, to his former despair, With it came 
a craving for rest and peace so insidious that in 
some vague fear of yielding to it he quickened his 
pace, as if to increase his distance from the church 
and its apostle. He was almost out of breath 
when he reached the summit, and turned to look 
back upon the mission buildings and the strag- 
gling street of the pueblo, which now for the first 
time he saw skirted the wall of the garden in its 
descent toward the sea. He had not known the 
full extent of Todos Santos before; when he 
swam ashore he had landed under a crumbling 
outwork of the fort; he gazed now with curious 
interest. over the hamlet that might have been 
his home. He looked over the red-tiled roofs, 
and further on to the shining — in by the 
impenetrable rampart of fog. t have 
found rest and oblivion here but for intru- 
sion of those fellow-passengers to share his exile 
and make it intolerable. How he hated and 
loathed them all! Yet the next moment he 
found himself scrutinizing the street and plaza 
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below him for a glimpse of his country-women, 
who he knew were still in the town, or vainly 
endeavoring to locate their habitation among the 
red-tiled roofs. And that frank, clear-eyed girl 
—Miss Keene—she who had seemed to vaguely 
pity him, she was somewhere here too, selected by 
the irony of fate to be his confederate. He could 
not help thinking of her beauty and kindness 
now, With a vague curiosity that was half an un- 
easiness. It had not struck him before, but if 
he were to accept the ridiculous attitude forced 
upon him by Todos Santos, its absurdity as well 
as its responsibility would become less odious by 
sharing it with another. Perhaps it might be to 
her advantage; and if so, would he be justified 
in exposing its absurdity? He would have to 
see her first; and if he did, how would he ex- 
plain his real position? A revurning wave of bit- 
terness threw him back into his old despair. 

The twilight had slowly gathered over the view 
as he gazed—or, rather, a luminous concentra- 
tion above the pueblo and bay had left the outer 
circle of fog denser and darker. Emboldened by 
the apparent desertion of the embarcadero, he 
began to retrace his steps down. the slope, keep- 
ing close to the wall so as to avoid passing be- 
fore the church again, or a closer contact with 
the gardener among the vines. In this way he 
reached the path he had skirted the night before, 
and stopped almost under the shadow of the Al- 
calde’s house. It was here he had rested and 
hidden ; here he had tasted the first sweets of 
isolation and oblivion in the dreamy garden; 
here he had looked forward to with the 
passing of the ship—and now! The sound of 
voices and laughter suddenly grated upon his ear. 
He had heard that voice before. Its distinctness 
startled him until he became aware that he was 
standing before a broken, half-rotting door that 
permitted a glimpse of the court-yard of the 
neighboring house. He glided quickly past it 
without pausing, but in that glimpse beheld Mrs. 
Brimmer and Miss Chubb half reclining in the 
corridor, in the attitude he had often seen them 
on the deck of the ship, talking and laughing 
with a group of Mexican gallants. A feeling of 
inconceivable loathing and aversion took posses- 
sion of him. Was it to this he was returning 
after his despairing search for oblivion? Their 
empty, idle laughter seemed to ring mockingly 
in his ears as he hurried’ on, searce knowing 
whither, until he paused before the broken cac- 
tus hedge and crumbling wall that fenced the 
embarcadero. A glance over the hedge showed 
him that the strip of beach was deserted. He 
looked up the narrow street; it was empty. A 
few rapid strides across it gained him the shadow 
of the sea-wall of the Presidio, unchecked and 
unhindered. The ebbing tide had left a foot or 
two of narrow shingle between the sea and: the 
wall. He crept along this until, a hundred yards 
distant, the sea-wall re-entered inland around a 
bastion at the entrance of a moat half filled at 
high tide by the waters of the bay, but now a 
ditch of shallow pools, sand, and débris. He 
leaned against the bastion, and looked over the 
softly darkening water. 

How quiet it looked, and under that vaporous 
veil how profound and inscrutable! How easy 
to slip into its all-embracing arms, and sink into 
its yielding bosom, leaving behind no stain, tone, 
or word! A surer oblivion than the Church, 
which would not absolve memory, grant forget- 
fulness, nor even hide the ghastly foot-prints of 
its occupants. Here was obliteration. But was 
he sure of that? He thought of the body of the 
murdered Peruvian, laid out at the féet of the 
Council by this same fickle and uncertain sea; 
he thought of his own distorted face subjected to 
the cold curiosity of these aliens or the con- 
temptuous pity of his countrymen. But that 
could be avoided. It was easy for him—a good 
swimmer—to reach a point far enough out in the 
channél for the ebbing tides to carry him past 
that barrier of fog into the open and obliterating 
ocean. And then, at least, it might seem as if 
he had attempted to escape—indeed, if he cared, 
he might be able to keep afloat until he was 
picked up by some passing vessel, bound to a dis- 
tant land. The self-delusion pleased him, and 
seemed to add the clinching argument to his 
resolution. It was not suicide: it was escape— 
certainly no more than escape—he intended! 
And this miserable sophism of self-apology, the 
last flashes of expiring conscience, helped to light 
up his pale, determined face with satisfaction. 
He began coolly to divest himself of his coat. 

What was that? The sound of some dislodged 


‘stones splashing in one of the pools further up. 


He glanced furtively round the wall of the bas- 
tion. A figure crouching against the side of the 
ditch, as if concealing itself from observation on 
the glacis ahove, was slowly approaching the sea. 
Suddenly, when within a hundred yards of Hurl- 
stone, it turned, crossed the ditch, rapidly mount- 


ed its crumbling sides, and disappeared over the — 


crest. But in that hurried glimpse he had recog- 
nized Captain Bunker. 
The sudden and mysterious apparition of this 


‘man produced on Hurlstone an effect that the 


most violent opposition could not have created. 
Without a thought of the terrible purpose it had 
interrupted, and ing some stronger instinct 
that had seized him, he dashed down into the 
ditch and up to the crest again after Captain 
Bunker. But he had completely disappeared. 
A little lagoon, making in from the bay, on which 


-@ small fishing-boat was riding, and a solitary 


mending his nets on the muddy shore 

a few feet from it, were all that was to be seen. 
He was turning back when he saw the object 
of his search from some reeds on all- 
fours with a thy, panther-like movement 
toward the unconscious fisherman. Before Hurl- 
stone could utter a cry, Bunker had sprung upon 
the unfortunate man, thrown him to the earth, 
rapidly rolled him over and over, enwrapping him 
hand and foot in his own net, and involving him 
hopelessly in its meshes. Tossing the helpless 
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victim—who was apparently too stupefied to call 
out—to one side, he was rushing toward the boat, 
when, with a single bound, Hurlstone reached his 
side, and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Captain Bunker, for God’s sake, what are 
you doing ?” 

Captain Bunker turned slowly and without ap- 
parent concern toward his captor. Hurlstone fell 
back before the vacant, lack-lustre eyes that were 
fixed upon him. 

“Captain Bunker’s my name,” said the mad- 
man, in a whisper. ‘“ Lemuel Bunker, of Nan- 
tucket! Hush! don’t waken him,” pointing to 
the prostrate fisherman ; “I’ve put him to sleep. 
I'm Captain Bunker—old drunken Bunker—who 
stole one ship from her owners, and disgraced 
himself, and now is going to steal another—ha! 
ha! Let me go!” 

“Captain Bunker,” said Hurlstone, recovering 
himself in time to prevent the maniac from dash- 
ing into the water, “look at me. Don’t you know 
me?” 

“Yes, yes; you’re one of old Bunker’s dogs 
kicked overboard by Perkins. I’m one of Per- 
kins’s dogs gone mad, and locked up by Perkins. 
Ha! ha! ButI gotout. Hush! She let me out. 
She thought I was going to see the boys at San 
Antonio. But I’m going off to see the old bark 
out there in the fog. I’m going to chuck Perkins 
overboard, and the two mates. Let me go.” 

He struggled violently. Hurlstone, fearful of 
quitting his hold to release the fisherman, whom 
Captain Bunker no longer noticed, and not daring 
to increase the captain’s fury by openly calling 
to him, beckoned the pinioned man to make an 
effort. But, paralyzed by fear, the wretched cap- 
tive remained immovable, staring at the strug- 
gling men. With the strength of desperation, 
Hurlstone at last forced the captain down upon 
his knees. 

“ Listen, captain. We'll go together—you un- 
derstand? I'll help you. But we must get a 
larger boat first, you know.” 

“ But they won’t give it,” said Captain Bunker, 
mysteriously. “Didn’t you hear the Council— 
the owners—the underwriters—say, ‘ He lost his 
ship, he’s ruined and disgraced, for ruam—all for 
Tum!’ And we want rum, you know, and it’s all 


‘ over there in the Ezcelsior’s locker.” 


“Yes, yes,” said Hurlstone, soothingly ; “but 
there’s more in the bigger boat. Come with me. 
We'll let the man loose, and we'll make him show 
us his bigger boat.” 3 

It was an unfortunate suggestion ; for the cap- 
tain, who had listened with an insane chuckle, 
and allowed himself to be taken lightly by the 
hand, again caught sight of the prostrate fisher- 
man. A yell broke from him; his former frenzy 
returned. With a cry of “Treachery! all hands 
on deck?’ he threw off Hurlstone and rushed 
into the water. 

“Help!” cried the young man, springing after 
him. “It is madness. He will kill himself.” 

The water was shallow; they were both wad- 
ing. They both reached the boat at the same 
time, but the captain had scrambled into the 
stern-sheets and cast loose the painter as Hurl- 
stone once more threw his arms about him. 

“ Hear me, captain. I'll go with you. Listen! 
I know the way through the fog. You under- 
stand: I'll pilot you!” He was desperate, but 
no longer from despair of himself, but of anoth- 
er; he was reckless, but only to save a madman 
from the fate that but a moment before he had 
chosen for himself. 

Captain Bunker seemed to soften. “Get in 
for’ard,” he said, in a lower voice, Hurlstone 
released his grasp, but still clinging to the boat, 
which had now drifted into deeper water, made 
his way to the bow. He was climbing over the 
thwarts when a horrified cry from the fisherman 
ashore and a jarring laugh in his ear caused him 
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to look up. Bat not in time to save himself. The 
treacherous maniac had suidenly launched a blow 
from an oar at the unsuspecting man as he was 
rising to his knees. It missed his head, but fell 
upon his arm and shoulder, precipitating him vi- 
olently into the sea, 

Stunned by the shock, he sank at first like lead 
to the bottom. When he rose again, with his re- 
turning consciousness, he could see that Captain 
Bunker had already hoisted sail, and, with the 
assistance of his oars, was rapidly increasing his 
distance from the shore. Witii his returning des- 
peration he turned to strike out after him, but 
groaned as his one arm sank powerless to his 
side. A few strokes showed him the madness of 
the attempt; a few more convinced him that le 
himself could barely return to the shore. A sui- 
den torpor had taken possession of him—he was 
= 
With this thought,.a straggle for life began; 
and this man who had just now sought death :o 
eagerly—with no feeling of inconsistency, with 110 
physical fear of dissolution, with only a vague, 
blind, dogged determination to live for some un- 
known purpose—a determination as vague aud 
dogged as his former ideas of self-destruction— 
summoned all his energies to reach the shore. 
He struck out wildly, desperately ; once or twice 
he thought he felt his feet touch the bottom, only 
to find himself powerlessly dragged back toward 
the sea. With a final superhuman effort he gain- 
ed at last a foothold on the muddy strand, and, 
half scrambling, half crawling, sank exhaustedly 
beside the fisherman’s net. But the fisherman 
was gone! He attempted again to rise to his 
feet, but a strange dizziness attacked him. The 
darkening landscape, with its contracting wall of 
fog; the gloomy flat; the still, pale sea, as yet 
unruffled by the faint land-breeze that was slow- 
ly wafting the escaping boat into the shadowy 
offing—all swam round him. Through the roar- 
ing in his ears he thought he heard drum-beats, 
and the fanfare of a trumpet, and voices. The 
next moment he had lost all consciousness. 

When he came to, he was lying in the guard- 
room of the Presidio. Among the group of peo- 
ple who surrounded him he recognized the gaunt 
features of the Commander, the sympathetic eyes 
of Father Esteban, and the fisherman who had 
disappeared. When he rose on his elbow, and 
attempted to lift himself feebly, the fisherman, 

with a cry of gratitude, threw himself on his 
knees, and kissed his helpless hand. 

“* He lives! he lives! your Excellencies. Saints 
be praised, he lives !—the hero, the brave Ameri- 
cano, the noble caballero who delivered me from 
the madman.” 

“Who are you? and whence come vou ®” de- 
manded the Commander of Hurlstone, with grave 
austerity. 

Hurlstone hesitated ; the priest leaned forward 
with a half-anxious, half-warning gesture. There 
was a sudden rustle in the passage; the crowd 
gave way as Miss Keene, followed by Mrs. Mark- 
ham, entered. The young girl’s eyes caught those 
of the prostrate man. With an impulsive cry 
she ran toward him. 

“Mr. Hurlstone!” 

“ Hurlstone!” echoed the group, pressing near- 
er the astonished man. 

_ The Comandante lifted his hand gravely with 
a gesture of silence, and then slowly removed 
his plumed hat. Every head was instantly un- 
covered. : 

“Long live our brave and noble ally; Don Die- 
go! Long live the beautiful Dofia Leonor !” 

A faint shade of sadness passed over the priest's 
face. He glanced from Hurlstone to Miss Keene. 
“Then you have consented ?” he whispered. 

- Hurlstone cast a rapid glance at Eleanor Keene. 

“I consent!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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EXCITEMENT AT A WAKE. 
Dr. Cleveland is informed that they thought they saw him breathe. 
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“WITH A SINGLE BOUND, HURLSTONE REACHED HIS SIDE, AND LAID HIS HAND UPON HIS SHOULDER.”—(Sze Searat “Tar Cevsape or tur ‘ Exorrstor,’” Paer 206.) 
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“1807.” 


“T pi not mtend,” said Metssonter in the let- 
ter of 1876, announcing the completion and trans- 
mittal of his “ Friedland, 1807”—‘“ I did not in- 
tend to paint a battle. I wanted to paint Na- 
POLEON at the zenith of his glory. I wanted to 
paint the love, the admiration of the soldiers for 
the great captain in whom they had faith, and 
for whom they were ready to die.” And after 
describing the sombreness of his “1814,” to which 
this is in some sort a companion picture, he goes 
on: “But to-day, in ‘Friedland, 1807,’ wishing 
everything to appear brillian: at this triumphant 
moment, it seemed to me I was unable to find 
color sufficiently dazzling. No shade should be 
upon the imperial face to take from him the epic 
character I wished to give him. The battle, al- 
ready begun, was necessary to add to the enthusi- 
asm of the soldiers, and to make the subject 
stand forth, but not to diminish it by saddening 
detaiis. All such shadows I avoided, and pre- 
sented nothing but a dismounted cannon and 
some growing wheat which would never ripen.” 

It may be doubted whether Friedland can prop- 
erly be called the zenith of the Napoleonic cy- 
cle. Austerlitz, two years earlier, and Wagram, 
two years later, were perhaps more famous vic- 
tories and better names to conjure with, It was, 
however, natural that a French painter painting 
after Sedan should look for a historical offset to 
that humiliation, and in Friedland, if in any bat- 
tle, such a historical consolation for Frenchmen 
4s to be found. Jena, indeed, fought the year 
before, was the most decisive victory NaPoLEon 
obtained over the Prussians, while Friedland was 
directly a victory only over the Russian allies of 
Prussia. Nevertheless Friedland ‘was the pre- 
cursor and cause of the Treaty of Tilsit, by which 
Prussia was reduced to a lower rank in Europe 
than she held before or afterward since the great 
FREDERICK'S time. 

Whether the exact incident represented by 
Mrissonier happened, whether Groucny’s cui- 
rassiers really passed the Emperor as they were 
advanced to complete the victory, is not of much 
moment. No other incident could have shown 
so vividly what the painter meant to convey— 
the intoxication of men riding to death, and for- 
getting their mortal peril in their hero-worship. 
This is far from being the hopeless submission 
to fate of the gladiators’ “ Morituri te salutamus,” 
this jubilant and tumultuous enthusiasm. As 
one looks at the canvas, one can almost hear 
the shouts of the advancing troopers. It is in 
this vividly dramatic representation of move- 
ment that “1807” has most astonished those 
who thought they had gauged the capacities of 
the painter, and that this particular capacity was 
not among them. Everything in the composition 
concurs te produce the effect—the massing and 
distribution of the figures, the accidental dislo- 
cations of what is yet evidently an orderly array, 
the contrast between the frantic idolaters and 
the impassive object of their idolatry. Technical 
mastery in the single figures, both of men and 
animals, is so much a matter of course with the 
artist that those who know his work scarcely 
stop to commend this excellence in “ 1807,” so 
much more are they taken by the splendid life 
and movement and reality of the whole. In col- 
or only is the work liable to be criticised. The 
artist has carried out his idea of giving brilliancy 
to his picture throughout, and although it cannot 
be said that he loses solidity by this, so skilful 
is his handling, he does lose the brilliancy at 
which he simed, and which would have been 
gained by the contrast the picture lacks. It is 
a common saying among artists who have seen 
the “1807” that a reproduction in black and 
white gives the best of the Mxrssonier. In that 
case the possessor of this number of Harper’s 
WeexLY need not envy the buyer of * 1807.” 





DISORDERS WHICH AFFECT THE KIDNEYS 


Are among the most formidabie known. Diabetes, 
Bright's disease, gravel, and other complaints of the 
urinary organs, are not ordinarily cured in severe 
cases, but they may he averted by timely medication. 
A useful stimulant of the urinary glands has ever 
been fonnd in Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, a medi- 
cine which not only affords the requisite stimulus 
when they become inactive, but increases their vigor 
and secretive power. By increasing the activity of 
the kidneys and bladder, this medicine has the addi- 
tional effect of expelling from the blood impurities 
which it is the peculiar office of those organs to elimi- 
nate and pass off. The Bitters is also a purifier and 
strengthener of the bowels, an invigorant of the 
stomach, and a matchless remedy for biliousness and 
fever and ague. It counteracts a tendency to prema- 
ture decay, and sustains and comforts the aged and 
infirm.—({Adv.} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr. A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 

tology, in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 

more, Md., says: ‘It makes a-pleasant drink, and is 


one of our best tonics in the shape of the phosphates 
in soluble form.”—[Adv.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow’s Soorume Syrup should always be 
used for children teetbing. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.} 








Butrox-uo.vs.—Our Family Button-hole Attach- 
ment goes on any two-thread sewing-machine, and 
wakes perfect and durable Burron-noxes in fraction 
of a minute. Price very low. Send %€. stamp for 
sample and full particulars. Address Tur Surra & 
Keer M’r’e Co., 16 East 14th St., New York.—[Ado.} 





CUT THIS OUT 
For future reference. Siegles’ Extra 
made of California Grapes, 
Depot, 1 W. arren St, NY. 
$7,00; in pint 


Dry Cham 

is the best in the s 
A case in quart bottles, 
bottles, ea 09; also half cases.—Ade. 
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Craremont Colony in Virginia, is 


growing very 
— -. 


Send for free circulars and ilinstrated maps. 
ancha, Raymond, Surry Co., Va.—{Adv.} 
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times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
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THE PAVORITS 


TONIC and ba come 
recommended 





New York Depot, | iT) i Barclay St. 








Pimples, Boils, 


And Carbuncles result from a debilitated, . 
impoverished, or impure condition of the 
blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla prevents and 
cures these eruptions and painful tumors, 
by removing their cause; the only effect- 
ual way of treating them. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
usual course of Boils, which have pained 
und distressed me every season for several 
years. — Geo. Scales, Plainville, Mich. 

“I was badly troubled with Pimples on 
the face; also, with a discoloration of the 
skin, which showed itself in ly dark 
patches. No external treatment did more 


than temporary good. Ayer’s Sarsapu- 
. Tilla effected . ‘ 


A Perfect Cure, 


and I have not been troubled since.— 
T. W. Boddy, River st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was troubled with Boils, and my 
health was much impaired. I - 
using Ayer’s Sursaparilla, and, in 
time, the eruptions all disappeared, and 
my health was completely restored. — 
John R. Elkins, Editor Stanley Gdeerver, 
Albemarle, N.C. 


T was troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor which a peared on my face in ugly 
Pimples and Blotches. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured me. [ consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.— Charles H. 
Smith, North Craftsbury, Vt. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Is sold by all druggists and dealers in med- 
icine. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
do not be persuaded to take any other. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. - 
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Cuticura 
‘ coe Cure 
jor every form of 
) Skin and Blood 
Ee SDisease< 
—> from 


Pimpues to ScROFULA. 


‘KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Coriovea Soap, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of con. 


ovra, the great 

This Pe Cer, ae enun tem et 
Oveavee’ i near te the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the boweis open, the liver kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 













disfiguring, ~—" fealy a and a abe, ly diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss n physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 


Sold everywhere. Curtovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rrso.venr, 5 Prepared ind the Porren Dave anv 
CueMtioat. Go. 


Send toe el = od to ~; = Skin Diseases.” 


PIMPLES. Blackheads, cha and oily skin pre- 
vented by Curioura Meptoarzp Soap. 








“ DOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
B est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


N. ¥. 


F.0. Box 1020: 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, N, ¥. 


Bills of Excl CO cial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection iu all foreizu countrics. 











Eczema, tetter, ringworm, lichen, prurita: 
scall head, dandraff, and aia of aes’ 
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16 Candle-power Lamp. 


VOLUME XXXL, NO. 1578. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 


3) Manufacturers of Isola- 
RES tod Incandescent Plante, 
and Contractors for Cen- 
tral Stations. 


It is believed that the 
advantages of our Sys- 
tem place us beyond 
competition. 


Capital investing for 
dividends will do well 
to close no contracts un- 
til our proposals are con- 
sidered. 


Address 
THE WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
or 
WESTINGHOUSE, 
CHURCH, KERR, & CO., 
17 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 
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ving Soaps. 
WHOOPING - COUGH CURED | Lm .comcttar mastic = 
gts emp Saga IEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT OF WERT. 


We have abundant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room is an sienant infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which alereeeing ma lady no other 

y is known to us. 
A cure usually effected in five or 
six days, at a trifling expense and 
_ one eet ee trouble. It is also 






Bize, 6 in. in height. 


© Patented Sept. 25, 1881. 


W. OCHIRFFELIN & €O., 
170-172 William 4 St, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 180i. 








The Oldest and the Best. Has almost 
a miraculous effect on the scalp, destroy- 
ing scurf and dandruff, and causing a 
splendid crop of Hair to spring up and 
flourish where before all was barren. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 








Only sort guaranteed Gxnutnx by Baron Liebig. 

| IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient roxio in all cases of W: and 

___ Digestive Disorders. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Highly recommended as a Ni instead of 
alcoholic drinks. iiied 


i TEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Genovtne ony with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 























signature in blue ink acrose label. 
| a oy & COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF ge 
To be had of all Storck 
ists. Sole agents for the United 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 pr co 
Pn. ue, London, England. 
rot in New York b: zane P. SMITH, 
PAnK “z TILFORD, ACK & N- 
DIT, or & ROBBI 8, THURD , WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT ,CHAS. 
N. CRITT RiTTENTON, W. H. SCHIRFFELIN &'CO. 
% LEGS & , 
‘ WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
Tho Most Matural, Comfortahle & Durable, 
Thousands in Daily Use. 
. C1. 
U. $. Govt 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF NEWSPAPER PORTRAITURE. 
Making a Mountain out of a Mole-hill. 





ACOMMON-SENDE REMEDY. 


In the matter of curatives what 
you want is something that will do 
its work while you continue to do 
yours—a remedy that will give you 
no inconvenience nor interfere with 
your business. Such a remedy is 
A.tcock’s Porous Piasters. These 
Plasters are purely vegetable and ab» 
sulutely harmless. They require no 
change of diet, and are not affected 
by wet cr cold. Their action does 

not interfere with labor or business ; 
you can toil and yet be cured while 
hard at work. They are so pure 
that the youngest, the oldest, the 
most delicate person of either sex 
can use them with great benefit. 
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Our “ ANICAL TREATMENT OF : 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”—Contents :— 
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aIA, PENNA 
SEE ILLUSTRATION 
IN ISSUE OF MARCH 6th OF THIS PAPER OF 


The Old London Street. 











eaaees ‘NEW CARDS. 40 
INDEPENDENT LABOR, $6 to $10 a Day 
8. M. SPENCER, lle Weauinytwu Surv, Destos, Mass 





A MEDICINE, NOT A DRINK. 
| High Authority. 


Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alco- 
holic beverage or- liquor, and could not be 
sold, for use, except to persons desirous of 
obtaining medicinal bitters. 

GREEN B. RAUM, 
U. 8. Com’r Internal Rev. 


. Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1884. 

Dear Sir,—Why don’t you get a certificate 
from Col. W. H. W., of Baltimore, showing 
how he cured himself of drunkenness by the 
help of-Hop Bitters? His is a wonderful 
case. He is well known in Rochester, N.Y., 
by all the drinking people there. He is 
known in this city, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
New York—in fact all over the country—as 
he has spent thousands of dollars for rum. 
I honestly believe his card would be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in this city and 
Baltimore alone,and make thousands of sober 
men by inducing the use of your bitters. 


J. A.W. 


Prejudice Kills. 

‘‘ Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery under the care of several of 
the best physicians, who gave her disease 
various names but no relief, and now she is 
restored to us in good health by Hop Bitters, 
that we had poohed at two years before 
using it. We earnestly hope and pry that 
no one else will let their sick suffer as we 
did, on account of prejudice against so good 
a medicine as Hop Bitters.”— The Parents 
—Good Templars. 


Milton, Del., Feb. 10, 1886. 
Having used Hop Bitters, the noted rem- 
edy for debility, nervousness, indigestion, 
etc., I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
indeed an excellent medicine and recommend 
it to any one as a truly tonic bitters. Re- 
specifully, Rev. Mus. J. H. ELLGOOD. 
Scipio, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1884. 
I am the pastor of the Baptist church here 
and an educated physician. I am not in 


. practice, but am my sole family physician, 


and advise in chronic cases. Over a year 
ago I recommended your Hop Bitters to my 
invalid wife, who bas been under medical 
treatment of Albany’s best physicians several 
years. She has been greatly benefited, and 
still uses the medicine: I believe she will 
become thoroughly cured of her various com- 
plicated diseases by their use. We both rec- 
ommend them to our friends, many of whom 
have also been cured ‘of their various ailments 


by them. Rev. E. R. WARREN. 


Cured of Drinking. 

al Fer, at of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for liquor that had so pros- 
trated his system that he was unable to do 
any. business. He was — cured Pg 
use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that burn- 
ing thirst; took away the appetite for liquor; 
made his nerves steady; and he has remained 
a steady and sober.man for more than two 
years, and has no desire to return to. his cups, 
and I know of a number of others that have 
been cured of drinking by it.”—From a lead- 
iug 2. R. Official, Chica;o, Tl 





==" SANTAS"=- 


Nature’s Disinfectant, 


THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST [id THE UNITED STATES, 


a Enteric Fever, Measles, Diphtheria, 
by me pt in every household of 
“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 


stain linen and is fragrant. 
—Anniz THOMAS in “Eyroot Blendou.” 
“SANITAS” FLUID, OIL, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


40 Cents each Preparation. 


To be had of all Druggists, and of the 


American & Continental “‘Sanitas”’ Go., 


(Limited. 
636-642 West 55th Street, N. Y. 
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SPRINC STYLES 1887. 


GENTLEMEN'S OVERCOATINGS 
English, Scotch, and Irish Suitings, 
Ladies’ Habit Cloths, 
New and Desirable Shades. 
Ladies’ Ulster and. Costume Cloths. 


Broadway L { 9th dt. 
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The | eeeg of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
destroyed, - 


having 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the egy and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage puid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, #22; in 
Full rkey Morocco, gilt edges, elegant, $35. To 
avoid deception sec that books bear Harper’s 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
City, St. Paul, and Mi } 
the larger cities and their vicinity, ve can, on applica- 
tion, show a set of the booka.. 8 Sold om easy pay- 
ments. Send for Ilastrated Circalar to 
McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ii}. 
Of pricelese value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. equsmeng 
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NEW FEATURES: © 
$10,000 Death by Accident. 
$10,000 Loss Hands or Feet, 


$10,000 “ Hand and Foot. 
$5,000 “ Hand or Feot, 
$5,000 “ Eyes. 
$100° “ One " 


$2,500 Permanent Total Disability. 
$50 a Week Temporary Total Disability. 


These amounts of Indemnity are provided by the Policies of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 8320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y., at a cost to members in the preferred occupations 
of about $26 a year, which may be made in one payment or in instalments. One half or one 
quarter of above insurance at proportionate fates. 


Membership Fee, 85. 
OHARLES B. PEET, President. JAMES B. PITOHER, Seo. and Gen. Manager. 
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Timing Watches. 
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With or Without Split Seconds, 

and Minute Register. 





d to ladies and to the communi in feneral 
the employment of of your pore ‘la Belle 
soap over any adulterated article. 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 


American Waltham W atch é., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Tue WaLTHam CHRONOGRAPH 
combines an ACCURATE stop- 
watch for sporting, astronomi- 
cal and general scientific 
aaa. with a RELIABLE time- 

eeper for ordinary use. 

The mechanism to start, sto 
and fly back is of the most sim: fe 
and durable construction is 
independent of the other parts 
of the movement. 

The Waltham Watch Factory 
is the oldest in America, 
the most extensive and best 
equipped in the world, and 
produces the finest and best 
watches made. 








FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS 
JEWELERS. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA—SCENE IN A REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE.—Drawn sy Joan Durkin. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH.* 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. r 

In northern Alabama, crossing the State transversely from north- 
east to southwest, are found the same inexhaustible coal-fields and 
beds of iron ore that have followed the lachian trend from 
central Pennsylvania to this t. With 
of the mountains into plateaus and ; 
mineral deposits have become more and more accessible 
easily worked, until here, just before their ag ye a id the 
alluvial lands of the Mississippi Valley, they lie almost upon the 
surface, and in a position to be utilized at the minimum of labor 
and expense. Here, as in Tennessee, and perhaps even to.a greater 
extent than in that State, Nature has been more than igal in 
her gifts. Coal of all degrees of excellence, and suited to all pur- 
poses, from coking to heating an oven, is found in ¢losest prox- 
imity to iron ores of superior quality and in fabulous abundance. 
The State Geologist. of Alabama reports the coal-fields of that 
State to be of such an extent and their product to be of such 
excellent quality as to entitle it to take the front rank among 
coal-producing areas of the world. He estimates them to contain 
113,119,000,000 tons of material, of which 108,394,000,000. tons 
are available coal, worth at the mines $150,000,000,000, of which, 
could it be all mined, $30,000,000,000 would be This is 
about two hundred times the total assessed value of the State of 


* The previous articles and illustrations of this series were published 
as follows: Lynchburg, Virginia, in No. 1568; Richmond, Virginia, in No. 
1569; Danville, Virginia, in No. 1571; Atlanta, Georgia, in No. 1578; and 
Augusta, in No. 1575, of the Wexxry. Copies of these issues 
will be sent on receipt of a remittance covering the cost of the number 
cequired, ‘ 
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Speculators and settlers flocked to the place in such numbers 


contain iron ores and limestone, and the whole region that they 
' underlie is covered with virgin forests of oak, yellow pine, chest- 
nut, and other valuable timbers. 

Inthe centre of this enormous mineral wealth, and exactly mid- 
way between the east and=west boundaries of the State, stands 
Birmin the “magic city.”. It is the direct offspring of iron 
and coal, the heart from which new life is coursing th -every 
business-artery of Alabama, one of the chief — of the New 

whole country. 
Birmingham was conceived in 1854, at a convention of business 
men, capitalists, and land-owners held at Elyton, the capital of 
Jefferson County, and two miles west of the present centre of the 
young metropolis, At this convention the existence of coal and 
iron on.all sides of them was so impressed upon the members that 
it was then and there decided to open a way for the development 
of this wealth by building a railroad through it. Work was almost 
immediately begun on the road, which was called the Northeast 
and Southwest, since changed to the Alabama’ Great Southern, 
and it was nearly graded when the.outbreak of the civil war put 
an end to its construction. After the war, work was resumed, and 


a North and South Road, which is now the trunk line of the great . 


Louisville and Nashville system, was also projected. It was evi- 
dent that. the crossing of these two roads would mark the site of 
the city that was destined to arise somewhere in this region, and 


its location was awaited with impatient anxiety by the dwellers 


thereabouts. After many delays and proposed changes the location 
was finally fixed by the transfer of 4150 acres of land in Jones 
Valley, midway between the Warrior coal-fields and the Red Moun- 
tain ore beds, to the several gentlemen most influential in deciding 
the matter. Here they made the crossing, and organizing under 
the name of “ Elyton Land Company,” to lay off the 
streets, squares, avenues, and of a city, which was incor- 
porated in December, 1871. It was called “ Birmingham,” and 
the first lot of land sold within its limits, one of 50 by 100 feet, 
brought $100. This lot is still held by its original purchaser, who 
now values it at $50,000. 


that in’February, 1872, it contained 54 brick and 125 frame-stores 
and 250 dwellings. . Everybody was flushed with the hope of ac- 
quiring speedy wealth, and with this their attention was so fully 
occupied that they neglected the most vital interests of the young 
city, and made no provision for its sanitary requirements. It had 
. heither a water supply nor a drainage system, and as a result was 
visited in 1873 by a terrible epidemic of cholera. The financial 
panic of that year swept over the country at the same time, and the 
combination of disasters seemed likely to prove fatal to the young 
community. It pined and ceased to grow. Until 1878 its life was 
= Stagnant; but in that year a few ripples of the great tide of pros- 
perity that was soon to flow fnto it were noticed, and new hopes 
for its future began to animate the breasts of those who had 
shared its waning fortunes. On November 23, 1880, ‘ Alice” fur- 
nace, the first. erected within the city limits, went into blast, and 
produced an excellent quality of pig-iron from ore, coke, and lime- 
stone procured from its immediate vicinity. The cost of this pro- 
duction was comparatively so small as to be surprising, and from 
that date Birmingham’s future as a great iron producing and man- 
ufacturing centre was assured. The inhabitants of the city sud. 
denly awoke to the fact that its fortunes were advancing upon 
the crest of a tidal wave of prosperity, and they hastened to take 
advantage of this happy condition of affairs. Furnace after fur- 
nace was erected, new mines were opened om every side, foun- 
- deries, machine-shops, and various iron manufactories sprang into 
a sudden existence, and railroads were built toward the city so rap- 
idly from all directions that to-day six trunk lines, possessing in- 
numerable branches, are in operation and speeding their trains 
into its handsome new Union Depot. 

The most remarkable features of the place have been, and are 
still, the rapid appreciation in value of city and suburban real 
estate, and the hourly increase in magnitude and volume of the 
transactions in this line of business. Sales take place daily in the 
office of the Elyton Land Company, which continues to exercise a 

[Continued on page 223.) _ 
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